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HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 

by JITENDRA NATH BANERJEA 

II 

VHUHAS AND VIBHAVAS OF VISNU* 

Vamana, the fifth Avatara of Visnu, unlike the last one, has a 
distinct Vedic basis. It has already been shown that the principal 
attributive epithet of Visnu was at the root of the later developed 
mythology about his birth as a dwarf Brahmacarin, the eighth son of 
Kasyapa and Aditi. In this form he persuaded Pralhada’s grandson 
Bali to grant him three steps ; with the first of these steps he attacked the 
heavens, with the second, the universe, and with the last, he sent Bali 
to the nether regions. After recovering the heaven and the world from 
the Asuras in this way, he presen^ec^them to the gods. The ‘Satapatha 
Brahmana’ recounts a story about the fight between the Devas and Asuras 
in which Visnu, the dwarf among the gods, was instrumental in recovering 
the earth from the latter. The* Asuras condescended to give the gods 
only that part of the earth which would be occupied by Visnu lying 
down ; they thought that they would have to lose little because of his 
small size. But as Visnu was identical with the sacrifice, he covered up 
the whole of the earth with his body, and the Asuras according to the 
agreement had to part with it. The elaborate Puranic mythology about 
the Dwarf incarnation was directly evolved out of this much earlier myth 
(‘i^atapatha Brahmana’ I. 2, 5, Iff). Attention has already been drawn by 
me to the Junagadh inscription of the time of Skandagupta, where 
reference is made to it. Although the ‘Brhatsamhita’ chapter on 
‘Pratimalaksanam’ does not contain any description of the above five 
incarnations, there is a reference to the image of Bali ; it is laid down 
th^e that Bali, son of Virocana, should measure 120 ‘ahgulas in height 
( ‘mlisca Vairocanih satarp vimsam* — v. 30 ). It seemf that separate 


* Continued from JISO^i Vol. XIII, p. 129. 
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images of Bali were made and as he was a devout ‘bhakta’ of Hari, there 
was no inconsistency in the injunction about the making of his image, 
even though he was an Asura. 

Sculptures representing Vamana Avatira fall under two categories — 
one in which the god is simply shown as a dwarf Brahmacarin with an 
umbrella and a staff in his hands, and the other in which he appears in the 
further developed form of Trivikrama with one leg planted firmly on the 
ground and the other bent upwards and measuring as it were the heavens. 
In the second group of reliefs, the scene of the grant of the three steps 
shows the miniature figures of the principal actors, Visnu as the dwarf, 
Bali in the act of granting the land asked for, his queen and his preceptor 
;§ukracarya just below the uplifted leg of the Viratarupa of Visnu. It 
should be ovserved that the former mode is comparatively rare, the latter 
being common. D. R. Bhandarkar while writing about the ‘Temples of 
Osia’, which range between 8th or 9th century A. D. and 13th century 
A. D. and which are mostly Vaisnava, remarks that ‘Vamana in no temple 
there figured as a single dwarf with '^imbrella, but is always represented 
as his further development of Trivikrama’.* One of the earliest extant 
reliefs of the Trivikrama form of Visnu is that found on the right or 
western wall of cave No. II at Badami ; 4:he central part of the bas-relief 
can be divided into two sections ; the one in the lower right corner 
just beneath the raised leg of Trivikrama shows the god in his dwarf form 
with an umbrella in his left hand receiving the grant from Bali ; Bali 
pouring water from a water vessel held in both the hands ; just behind 
him stands his wife Vindhyabali and behind the two are four well-dressed 
standing figures who represent the royal demons assembled at the time of 
the sacrifice. The other section contains the figure of Trivikrama who 
practically covers the rest of the available space, there being only a few 
accessories, two near his right leg and some near his stretched hand and 


1. ‘A. S. I. A. B.’, 1908-09, F. 116. Bh&ndaikai’* remarki about the Avataras figured in the«a 
temples of Jodhpur State, Bajputana, are worth noting ; 'Curiously enough not a single temple ia 
extant at Osia where Jfes' ten Avataras of Vijpu are sculptured on the door sides or any part of the 
temple as we find them in Sirpur ( Central Provinces ) and other ancient sites. Some of the incamationa 
viz. Varaha, Narasimha, Trivikrama, Krjpa-Balarama and Buddha are carved on the outside walfa 
of the shrine or the terraces’. 
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leg ; the god adorned with usual ornaments, is endowed with eight hand^, 
liis right ones holding a sword, an arrow, a mace and a wheel, and the 
left, a bow, a shield and a conch-shell, the front left being stretched out 
parallel to the extended leg and showing the ‘tarjjani’ pose ; a figure with 
the royal crown on his head is clasping the firmly planted leg of 
Trivikrama, described by T. A. G. Rao as that of Namuchi ( it may as well 
stand for Bali himse'f beseeching his object of devotion to be gracious 
to him ), the other standing figure with sword in hand and about to 
attack the god typifies the attacking host of the Asuras when they found 
out the ruse. Of the three or four figures appearing on the top and centre 
right section of the bas-relief two deserve special mention : one is a 
grinning face and the other a human figure cutting a somersault in the air. 
The latter, as suggested by T. A. G. Rao, may represent one of the demons 
who were hurled up in the air as if by a hurricane when the god grew to 
be gigantic in size ; this is mentioned in the ‘Brahmanda Purana’. Rao 
had been at pains to explain the true significance of the grinning face 
figure which not only appears ’ (his relief but also in the others 
depicting the same subject in llfe^ve No. IV at Badami, in the Ellora 
Dasavatara cave and in some mediaeval temples of different parts of 
India, He first suggested th^it this might be due to the two variant 
readings of a line of the ‘Visnudharmottara’ passage describing this 
incarnation ; the particular line runs, ‘Ekordhvavadanah karya devo 
visphariteksanaff, where ‘ekordhva’ sometimes reads ‘ekordha’. The line 
with ‘ekordhva’ would mean that ‘the god’s face with wide open eyes should 
be slightly tilted up wards’, while that with ‘ekordha’, ‘a god with 
a half face and wide open eyes will have to be carved’. Those sculptors 
who followed the first reading showed the slight tilt upwards 
on the head of the central figure, and the others that carved the 
ill-looking face near the uplifted leg might have followed the 
second one. But Rao, himself, was not satisfied with this ingenious 
explanation of his and suggested that it might as well stand for the 
burst Brahmanda ( Universe ), for we know from the ‘Varaha Puram* that 
as soon as the leg of Trivikrama reached heavenwards, the Brahmanda burst 
and the cosmic waters began to flow (T. A. G. Rao, ‘op. cit.*, vol. I, pp. 167- 
68). But the explanation of this grinning face as suggested by R. D. 
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Banerjee is correct ; he rightly pointed out that the Puranic account 
of the incarnation refers to the presence of many Daityas, on that occasion 
with Rahu among them. Rahu is invariably represented in the Navagraha 
slabs as a demoniacal head, sometimes with a part of torso attached to it, 
and those Trivikrama reliefs which contain this grinning face illustrate 
the presence of Rahu among the Daityas as mentioned in the Puranas ; 
but it is curious that even when other Daityas are conspicuous by their 
absence in the scene ( e. g. in the Rajim stone sculpture reproduced by 
Rao in pi. XLVIII of the vol. I of his book ), the grinning face is present 
by the side of the uplifted leg. The ‘Matsya Purina’ passage to 
be noticed shortly shows that Banerjee is correct in his suggestion. 
The two small flying figures above represent Surya and Candra who 
are more clearly recognisable in similar reliefs in Cave No. IV at 
Badami and at Mahabalipuram. At the foot of the panel are 

five or six pot-bellied dwarfish figures ( similar to the Ganas in 

Sivite reliefs ), projpably represen ting celestial musicians, playing on 
various musical instruments ; it is mR^ssly laid down in the Puranas 
that when Visnu recovered the Uni^oe from the Asuras there was 
great rejoicing among the gods.- The notable Pallava sculpture 
‘about eight feet bj? six feet in size carved on the north wall of the 
rock-cut shrine situated to the south of what is called Ganesa Ratha 
at Mahabalipuram’ depicts the same scene. The composition resembles 
the earlier Badami reliefs in some respects, but the differences 

between the two also are many. We do not find the side scene of 

the granting of the three steps ; on the top right and left corners 
of the panel are carved four-armed Brahma and Siva respectively, 


a. E. D. Banerjee, ‘Bas-reliefs of Badami’, ‘M. A. 8. I.’, No. 26, PP. 17-19, pi. IX ( a ) ; 
T. A. G. Eao describes the same relief in fiill in pages 172-74 of his book, yol. I ( pi. L. ). The other 
hnge bas-relief illustrating the theme caryed on right or west end of the platform in oaye No. IV at 
Badami shows little difierence in its composition from the aboye ; the depiction of the water-vessel 
carrying figure like GantaiM Buddha by the side of the dwarf is intentional according to Banerjee who 
says ‘it may contain a hKlclen reference to the extinction of the Buddhist faith on account of a revival 
of Vai^^avism’ ( but the reasoning which led him to offer this remark is not clear ) ; ‘ibid’ PP. 31-2 
jL XVI (a) and ( b ) ; in the plate, the relief is said to belong to Cave No. ITT , 
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the former offering ‘puja’ to the leg of Trivikrama raised here 
to the level of the .god’s forehead ; Surya and Candra are 
shown hovering in the sky on either side of him near the 

middle of the relief ; the bear-faced Jambavan in a flying 
■pose plays on a drum to the right of the head of the god ; there 
are four figures seated on either side of his well-planted leg 

iprobably representing Bali and his Daitya chiefs ; the figure cutting 
somersault is present, but the uncouth face figure is absent ; 
the main figure is eight-armed, the attributes held being similar to 
the Badami reliefs.^ The Trivikrama panel in the Da^vatara Cave 
at Ellora, datable in the 8th century A. D,, is very similar to the 
Badami reliefs ; in the scene of the granting of the three steps below 
the uplifted leg, a person is shown holding Bali with his two hands ; 
another person is being chastised or bound up by Garuda near the 
right leg of Trivikrama ( T. A. G. Rao, ‘op. cit.’, VoL 1. pp. 174-5, 
PL LI ). The Badami and Elfot^ reliefs can he partially explained 

with the help of the ‘hi^tsju^turana’ passage which can be 

translated thus : — ‘I shall now sflE^ of Trivikrama about to attack the 
Universe ; Rahu ( ‘Bahu’ in f the texts — the correct word should be 
‘Rahu’ ) should be carved by'^e side of the leg ( raised ) above and 
sad-faced Vamana with a watervessel and an umbrella in his hands, 
below it; by his side should be shown Bali with a watervessel in 
his hand and Garuda should be depicted as about to bound up Bali’ 
( the person holding Bali with two hands below the uplifted leg, then 
may be identified as Garuda about * to bind up the demon king ; 
in the Ellora relief, the act is further emphasised on the left side 


1. T. A. G. Rao, *op,cil>.’, Vol. I, PP 17C-73, PI. XLIX. Havell, though wrong about the 
-iBgni*TraTii-t ot the lelief ( he describes it as Vis^u supporting the universe, the figures seated at his 
M loQi munis or genii, the guardians of his paradise Vaikuuths, and the bear-faced figme on tho 
yight of V i^p n as Varaha-Avatata ) has rightly observed abont the execution of the panel, 
‘ABtists of every school will recognise the splendid vigour and imaginative powe^ with which the unknown 
soHlptor has carved this striking composition on the face of the living granite rook. The Ixdd 
^ncmiiaation of execution is quite free lion the oveielaboration from which later Indian sculpture 
sometimes suflers’ ; 'The Ideals of Indian Art’, PP. 152-55, Pi XX. 

2 
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of ; the panel )*. In some of the later Trivikrama reliefs, the definite 
sectarian bias already present in the Ellora panel noticed above, is 
more apparent, though this has Puranic texts for its authority. The 
Nagalapuram stone relief reproduced by Rao in Plate LII ( fig. 2 ) 
of his book, shows the raised feet of the god being washed by Brahma, 
and the water pouring in torrents on the head of §iva seated on 

Kailasa. Rao says that the image of Trivikrama may be sculptured 

in three different ways, with the left foot raised up to the level (1) 
of the right knee, ( 2 ) of the navel, or ( 3 ) of the forehead. AU 
three modes are found among the numerous sculptures found in 
different parts of India. The north and east Indian specimens 

generally show this deity as four-armed and though the arrangement 

of the accessory figures slightly differs from the modes noticed above, 
the central deity is depicted in more or less the same attitude. In 
one specimen from Bihar, now in the Indian Museum collection, 
the figure of a horse tied to a stalm . is carved on the pedestal ; the 
artist has emphasised here the ocSKcjj^ ( of the Asvamedha sacrifice ) 
when the grant of the three steps wa^' made ( Rao, ‘op. cit’, Vol. I„ 
PI. LII. fig. 1 ). Separate sculptures shWing only the dwarfish figure 
of Visnu are extremely rare ; in 'me Da^vatara slabs, however; 
it is this form that is common, the Trivikrama scene rarely appearing 
along with the other incarnations. The beautifully carved four-armed 
figure of Vamana, found in Sitapur district, U. P., and now in the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, is thus of unique iconographic interest. 
The sculpture shows the dwarf god partially in the round, standing 
in the ‘samapadasthanaka’ pose on a lotus placed on a ‘triratha’ pedestal ; 
his back right and left hands carry *gada’ and ‘cakra’ respectively. 


1. ‘Matsjapniana’, ch. 260, venei 36-8 : 'TathS Tihrikcaxnaqi vak^ye B rahTn & n j akr a- 
ma^olTanam | Fadapariye tatha ba ( shoold be *Ba’ ) hamnpaii?tSt ptakalpayet | AdhaatSd-VSmanaqi 
tadvat kalpayet sakaman^ltim | Dakji^e ohatiikaip dadySninnkbaip dinavi prakalpayet | BhyngSia- 
dbaripaip tadvad-Balim taaya ca parsyata]^ | Bandhananobya kurwanta^ Garn^aqi tasya darMyat*. 
Aocording to thii tezb; fhe Bnddhalike figure in the oaye No. IV relief at Badami is Bali, and tli 9 
intentional representation of the Daitya king as a Banddha t not Buddha himself ) ntay he 
said to be based on the Pniapic account that Yi^u incarnated Mmself as Buddha and dehded 4he 
asuras with false doctrines. 
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the front right with the lotusmark in the palm is shown in the Varada* 
pose, and the front left, now broken, must have carried the *^nkha* ; 
he is endowed with an elaborate lotus halo, the usual ornaments and 
‘vanamSla’ ; the garland bearing Vidyadharas are shown flying amidst 
the conventional background of clouds on the top corners of the 
‘prabha’, while on its bottom right and left corners are carved three 
figures on each side, one each being seated with its hands in the 
‘anjali’ pose, while two are standing in graceful poses ; of these 
standing attendants one only on the proper right is female, all the 
others being male ; they may stand for the A 3 nidhapurusas, the 
female being the Gadadevi and the other three, the Sankha, Cakra 
and Padmapurusas ; the seated figures, one of which is very much 
mutilated, may represent the donor couple. The sculpture is well 
conceived, the dwarfish childlike appearance of the god has a faint 
smile playing on his lips and the slender and elegant figures of the 
attendants testify to the ability of the artist who must have flourished 
in the late Gupta period. Purapara specimen of the same 

motif, compares unfavourabl^i with the above ; it also shows the 
deity as four-armed with th^ usual attributes in his hands, but the 
two female attendants on eithcTr'side are §ri and Pusti as they appear 
in the north and east Indian Sthanaka murtis of Visnu. The 
sculpture, however, is a fairly well-carved specimen of the 
mediaeval period.^ 

I have already drawn attention to the ‘Matsyapurana’ passage 
describing the Vamana-Trivikrama incarnation of Visnu, which seems 
to explain some Badami and Ellora reliefs. Various other texts, the 
Puranic and Agamic ones as well as those contained in the late 
compilations, lay down details about the two types noticed above. The 
‘Agnipurana’ describes two varieties of the Vamana form, one two-armed 
holding ‘chatra’ and ‘danda,’ and the other four-armed (ch.49, v.5 — 
Chatri dandi Vamanah syadathava syac^turbhujah’ ) ; evidently the 
former variety was meant for use in the composite Trivikrama reliefs 


1. Daooa Higtory of Bengal, Vol. I, F. 437, FL UI, fig. 10. 
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and the latter as in the Lucknow and Dacca Museum specimens for 
being used as the principal cult-deity. The ‘Visnudharmottara’, in a few 
successive verses, describes both these types ; — the first of the two should 
be shown as a student Brahmacarin stoutish in appearance holding a 
staff and wearing black antelope skin while the second depicted as 
blowing on the conch and holding a staff, a noose and the usual 
attributes shown in their normal shapes ( not personified ), and Sesa 
should be shown as usual, and a god’s face with wide open eyes 
should be made (near the raised leg).' Sculptures corresponding in 
all the details to the two types described in the ‘Visnudharmottara’ are 
not known to me. The elaborate description of Trivikrama given in the 
‘Vaikhansagama’ refers to the three positions of his raised leg already 
mentioned ; it lays down that the leg raised parallel to the knee indicates 
the god occupying the earth, when it is up to the height of the navel 
the occupation of the atmospheric region is meant, and its position 
parallel to the forehead means the occupation of the heavenly regions. 
This particular text refers to 6bth^/he eight-armed and four-armed 
varieties of the god ; in the former, the #ght hands carry ‘cakra,’ ‘sahkha,’ 
' ‘gada,’ ‘sarnga’ ( bow ) and ‘hala’ ( perham this is a mistake; for 5 emblems 
are mentioned in 4 right hands while ^rtothing is said about the left 
hands ) ; in the latter variety the right hands should hold a ‘cakra’ while 
the left should be shown holding a sankha,’ ‘vara’ or ‘abhaya’ ( here also, 
the description is not quite correct ) ; it mentions further details, such 
as the placing of ‘Kalpadruma’ and ‘Indrachatra’ (‘Indradhvaja’) on its 
both sides, the presence of chaurie-bearing Javana ( Vayu ) and Jalesa 
( Varuna ), Sanaka and Sanatkumara, etc., which are absent in most or 
all of the extant reliefs known to me. But such injunctions as depicting 
■Siva’s taking on his head the water used by Brahma in the act of washing 
the upraised leg of Trivikrama, Garuda striking the Raksasa Namuchi 
with his fists, Jambavan playing on a drum etc. , are followed in some 


1. 'Vijflndhannottsra’, BK. Ill, ch. 86, Verses 63-7 : ‘Kartavjo Vamano deva4 
•ankatairgatraparvabhi^' | Knagatrasoa kartavyo dan^ cadhyajanodyata^i | Durvasjamasca kartavyat 
krspajinadharatathd | Sajalambndaaankasastatha karyastrivikramalj | Daii^apasadhara^ karya^ sankha- 
aanownbitadharalj | ^ankhaoakragadapadma^ karyastasya savrupl^at I Nrdehaste na karta-^a 6o?aro 
fcaiyaqi to punravat | Ekordbayadana^ karyo devo vispbaritek^apa^. | 
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of the extant reliefs ; the Mahabalipuram illustration ot this episode 
follows to a great extent the ‘Vaikhanasagama’ text. This authority also 
' lays down that the ‘kautuka beta’ of Trivikrama should be none other 
than the figure of a four-armed Visnu.^ The same text describes Vamana 
as ‘Pancatala’ in height, youthful in appearance, two-armed, the two 
hands holding an umbrella and a staflF, wearing a ‘kaupina’, having a tuft 
of hair on the head ( ‘sikha ’ ), a manuscript, waist girdle, sacred thread 
and black antelope skin, with a ‘pavitra’ ( a ‘kusa’ ring ) in his hand. 
The ‘Silparatna’ description of Vamana is almost the same, but instead 
of StaflF he is made to hold a water-vessel, while the ‘Rupamandana’ omits 
the ‘chatra’ and places ‘danda’ and ‘kamandalu’ in his hands.® 

There is nothing complicated m the iconography of the sixth 
incarnation of Visnu, Parasurama, or Rama the son of Jamadagni. 
This is, according to the texts, not a full Avatara but an Avesa 
i, e., a temporary incarnation, in which the divinity rested in or 
possessed the particular body of the son of Jamadagni for a certain 
period. The Puranas tell us that the Ksattriyas became extremely 
arrogant and overbearing as they belonged to the order from which 
the kings and princes were -‘ecruited, and Visnu, in order to curb 
their power and punish t^em for their misdeeds appeared in the 
person of Rama, the son of jamadagni, and made the world devoid 
of Ksattriyas for as many as twenty-one times I He even went 
to the length of killing his own mother, under the orders of his 
father the sage Jamadagni, because the latter thought that she had 
lost her chastity by contemplating on a king called Citraratha 
enjoying aquatic sports with his wife. As Rama. Jamadagnya killed the 
Ksattriyas as well as his own mother with a battle-axe which was 


1. For the full text of the ‘Vaikhanas^ama’ about Trivikrama refer to T, A. G. Eao, ‘op. oit.’, 
Vol. I, App. C, PP. 37-8. 

2. ‘Vaikhanasagama’ : ‘Atha Vamanam paiioatalamiti dvibhujaip chatradan^adharaip 

kauplnavasasaip sikhapustakamekhalopavitakr^najinasamayutam pavitrapaniiu balarupaqi brahmavar- 
oasvinaiii karayet’. ‘&lparatna’ : ‘Kfjpajinyupavlti syacohatri ^hjtakamapijalu^ | Kup^all 

^hayayuktah kubjakiiro mahodara^’. ‘Bupamap^^ua’ : ‘Vamanassasikhassyamo dapjl plnu 

’mbupatravan.’ 

3 
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his constant weapon, he came to be designated as Parasurama. He, 
however, had the divine nature in him so long as Rama, the 
son of Dasaratha had not come into the field and established his 
claims to it. The ‘Ramayana’ and some of the Puranas recount the 
story that when Dasarathi Rama was returning to Ayodhya from 
the court of Janaka after breaking the bow of Hara and thus winning the 
hand of Sita in the contest, he met Parasurama on the way, who was 
extremely angry over the affair. Parasurama haughtily accosted him 
and challenged him to put the string on his ( Parasurama’s ) own bow 
which he thought was much stronger than the old time-worn one of 
Siva. Rama Dasarathi did it with ease, and with the arrow which was 
shot from it he deprived Parasurama of his divinity. Thence forward, 
though Parasurama really ceased to be an Avatara of Visnu, the place 
which was assigned to him in the stereotyp’d list of the Dasavataras 
was never denied him. The story of Jamadagnya Rama typifies to 
a certain extent the rivalry and jealousy which must have occasionally 
sprung into existence between the two orders ; some sectarian bias 
also crept in several versions of the story where Parasurama is made 
to acknowledge Siva as his Guru.' t In actual sculptures, none of 
which to my knowledge goes back \ to a period earlier than the 
mediaeval one, Parasurama is almost ‘invariably depicted with two 
arms, the right hand holding a ‘parasu’ ( battle axe ). Separate sculptures 
of this god are seldom found, and he usually appears as the sixth 
in the row of the ten incarnations depicted side by side on stone 
slabs. The mediaeval relief showing a separate figure of a four-armed 
Parasurama found at Ranihati, Dacca, is thus of unique iconographic 
interest ; in the front right hand of this figure is placed a battle-axe 
while its remaining hands carry the three other usual attributes of 
Visnu. While he is represented in the group of ten incarnations, 
he is almost invariably endowed with only two hands. The texts 
usually give descriptions of two-armed figures of this god •, thus, the 
‘Vaikhanasagma’ lays down that Parasurama should be made of 


1. For other diSerent mythological aocoonts about thia incarnation, refer to 7. A. G. Bao, 
‘op. oit.’, Yol, I, PP. 181-86. 
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‘madhyamadasatala’ measurement, two-armed, pink-coloured, wearing 
a white cloth, and bearing a ‘jaSmukuta’, a sacred thread, and all 
ornaments — the right hand should hold a battle-axe while the left 
should be in the pointing pose ( ‘daksinahastena parasudharamuddesya 
vamakaram’ ). This text also informs us that the ‘kautukabcra’ of 
this incarnatory form should be a four-armed Visnu. The ‘Visnudhar- 
mottara’ expressly lays down that Bhargava Rama ( Rama of the 
race of the sage Bhrgu ) should be wearing a ‘ja^mandala’, and a 
battle-axe should be placed in his hand and he should bear a black 
antelope skin ; the ‘Rupamandana’ gives a similar description. But 
the ‘Agnipurana’ describes Parasurama with many attributes such as a 
bow, an arrow, sword and a battle-axe in his hands, but does not 
expressly tell us about their number ; but the four attributes may 
lead one to presume that four hands are meant ( ch. 49, V. 5 — 
‘Ramascapesuhastah syat khadgi parasunanvitah’ ). The ‘Hayasirsa 
Pancaratra’ refers to both four-armed and two-armed Parasurama ; 
in the right hands of the former variety should be shown a battle-ax^ 
and a sword, while the left ones should carry a bow and a shield 
in the case of a two-armed image, it should hold a battle axe 
( ‘Jam\dagnyastu kurvvita jat/amukutemanditam I Caturbbahum maha- 
bhagam sarvvaksatrantakam Vibhum I Daksine parasum haste vame 
dadyattatha dhanuh I Khadgarn daksinahaste tu vamahaste tu khetakam I 
Kutharahastam dvibhujam kuryatva Renukasutam’ ), 

The story of the nefxt incarnatory form of Visnu is too well-known 
to require any recounting here. The ‘Ramayana’ deals at length 
with the life and activities of this Indian ideal of manhood in whose 
character were manifest the highest filial and fraternal love, extreme 
devotion to duty and truthfulness, a high conception of the royal 
responsibility, a solicitious care for his dependants, the unflinching 
herosim of a Ksattriya warrior and other manifold virtues. In the 
two epics, in many of the Puranas, and in many other literary works, 
the story of Rama, the son of Dasaratha of the Iksvaku race tracing 
back its origin to the Sun god himself, his devoted brother Laksmana, 
his humble and extremely faithful servant Hanutoiip, the adduction 
of his beautiful and chaste wife Sita by Havana the demon king of 
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Lanka, the great fight which he had to wage with the abductor and 
his Raksasa hoard with the aid of Sugriva the king of the monkeys 
and his monkey followers, his liberation and subsequent banishment 
of Sita after their return to Ayodhya and many other episodes in 
the life of the great Ksattriya chief were told at greater or 
lesser length. For countless generations, his history has been cherished 
in the minds of the untold millions of the Indians who deified him 
and worshipped him as their favourite hero god. It can not be 
definitely determined, however, at what particular date he was deified 
and regarded as an incarnation of Visnu. The Rama Avatara is not 
alluded to in any of the Gupta inscriptions, but that alone would 
not suflBce to say that popular belief in his Avatarhood was not existent 
in the early Gupta period. Many passages in the Ramayana, especially 
Adi- and Uttarakandas, point to the existence of this belief, but 
these may be later interpolations. I have already drawn attention 
to Kalidasa’s mention of Rama as Hari ( ‘Ramabhidhano Hari’ ) in 
his ‘Raghuvamsa’ ( XIII,1 ) ; in the tenth canto of the same work 
‘the story of the birth of Rama is preceded by the usual ap, eal to 
Visnu or Narayana lying on the body of the great serpent, with LaksmI 
rubbing his feet, in the milky ocean and \j:iis promise to be born as a 
son of Dakratha for the destruction of llavana’, R. G. Bhandarkar 
observes ‘the belief in Rama’s being an incarnation of Visnu existed 
in all probability in the early centuries of the Christian Era’. But on 
account of the absence of any reference to him in Patanjali’s 
‘Mahabhasya,’ in any old inscriptions or even in the lexicon of Amarasimha 
in his scheme of Brahmanic gods, he concluded that ‘though he was 
regarded as an Avatara, there was no cult in his honour’. After weighing 
certain evidences in this connection he suggests that ‘the cult of Rama 
must have come into existence about the eleventh century A. D.* 

1 . 'Vaispavism, ^aiyism and Minor Religious Systems’. P. 47. Bhandarkar, however, lays 
stress on the fact that Biuna is not mentioned among the Twenty-four forms of Vi?nn, while two other 
avataras, Narasimha and Vamana, are included in the list. But it may be observed, of ‘the Avataras the 
above two only who have been mythologically asscoiated with Vasudeva-Vi^u all along are alone included 
while those whose associaticCi with him is secondary find no place in the list. ' Moreover Naiasimha as I 

have shown above, ie especially connected with the doefrine of the Vyuhas as he typifies the Samklr’ana 

aspect — posse ssing the ideal ‘guna, jnana’ or knowledge. ' * " 
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H. C. Ray Chaudhury also says that ‘there is no clear evidence of the 
existence of a Ramaite sect before the age of Ramananda’ ( ‘op. cit’., 
p. 174 ). Whatever may have been the age when the cult of Rama was 
evolved there can be no doubt about R. G. Bhandarkar’s suggestion 
that the belief in his Avatarahood was already in existence in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The ‘Brhatsamhita’ refers to the 
images of Rama when it says that those of Rama, son of Dasaratha, should be 
one hundred and twenty ‘angulas’ in height (ch. 57, v. 30 : ‘Dasarathatanayo 
Ramah satarn virnsam’). Though the Gupta inscriptions do not refer to Rama 
incarnation, extant Gupta shrines contain reliefs some of which can be ex- 
plained as illustrating episodes of Rama story. The Gupta temple at Deogarh 
stands on a wide platform which contains continuous rows of sculptures 
on four sides ; the corner panel of the south face shows four figures, 
two male and two female, which have been identified by Beglar and 
Cunningham as standing for Rama, Laksmana, Sita and ^urpanakha 
and the whole scene described as the chastisement of the Raksasa maiden 
by Laksmana.^ The identification of this scene is beyond doubts 
Just by the side of this panel is another, the second panel of the south 
face which contains only two figures — a man and a boy. The man’s 
figure is very much damaged, but what is left of him seems to show that 
he is in the act of drawing a bow ; the boy is stringing a bow with 
his right hand, while his left hand grasps it by the middle and his left 
knee presses against it lower down. This scene may represent young 
Rama’s meeting with Parasurama and the latter’s challenge to Rama, 
the story which has already been referred to by me in connection with 
the Parasurama incarnation.® In the Dasavatara reliefs of the early and 
late mediaeval periods, Rama is almost invariably depicted as two-armed, 
his hands holding bow and arrow ; separate cult pictures of him are met 


1. ‘A. S. B.’, Vol. X, pp. 108-09. Rama seated in ‘paryankasana', with a how in hia left hand 
and his right one being in the ‘abhaya’ pose, has distinct traces of a hal(kbehind his head showing his 
divine character; 8’ta is standing graoefnlly by his side just in the middle*of the panel while in the 
right liakjmana grasping 6arpanakha by her hair is about to strike her with a short sword which he is 
holding in his upraised right hand. 

2. Both these panels have been reproduced in ‘Ostasiatische Zeitschrift’, 1914, — V. A. Smith, 
‘Indian Sculpture of the Gupta Period’, pp. 16-17. flg. 19. 

4 
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with, but these are usually of later data and in them he is accompanied 
by Laksmana and Sita. The very late sculpture, fully in the round* 
acquired from Ganespur ( Rajshahi ) and now an exhibit in the V. R. 
Museum ( No. 1526 ) shows Rama standing on a low plinth supported 
by Hanuman, his left hand holds a bow, the right which must have held 
an arrow is missing below the elbow ; in his right stands Laksmapa who 
holds a bow and arrow, while in his left is Sita. The execution of this 
sculpture is indififerent and it belongs to the decadent period of Bengal 
plastic art.* T. A. G. Rao illustrates some bronze and stone figures of 
Rama and his companions hailing from different parts of south India, 
all of which date later than the 12th or 13th century A. D., some of them 
being modern ones ( ‘op. cit’, Vol. I, pp. 192-95, pis. LIV-LVII ). Rao 
says that the image of Rama should never have more than two arms and 
I know of no images of this man-god where he is endowed with more. 
But some texts seem to describe his four-armed image. The ‘Agnipurapa’ 
says that Rama should hold a bow, an arrow, a sword and a conchshell 
or he may be shown as two-armed ( ch.49, v. 5 — ‘Ramascapi sari khadgi 
sankhi va dvibhujassmrtah’ ). The ‘Hayasirsa Paficaratra’, however, 
expressly tells us that Dasarathi Rama should be endowed with four arms 
and be of seven ‘talas’ in measurement ( the earlier text Brhatsairibita 
says that he should measure 120 ‘angulas’, which is ‘madhyamadasa tala’ 
according to iconographic texts ), his four hands should hold from lower 
right onwards — an arrow, a wheel, a conchshell and a bow ; when Rama 
is depicted two-armed, his hands should carry a bow and arrow.^ The 
‘Visnudharmottara’ does neither refer to the number of hands, nor the 
attributes to be placed in them ; it simply informs us that Dasarathi Rama 
should be endowed with royal features, so also Laksmana, Bharata and 
^trughna, but they should not wear the ‘mauli’ here, the royal ‘kirlte’.* 


1. Annual Keport of the V. R. Society for 1934-35, pp. 16-17, fig. 4. 

2. ‘Haribhaktivilasa’, 18 : — Earyad-Da^iathi^i Rama^ saptat^qi catuibhujaip | ^rakaimmu- 
kahastaip tn iankhaoakia^araip Bubham | Dakji^ordhaip bbaTeccakragi vamoidhaqi Ba nVbamm aa. 
oa I Dak^i^adho bbayedlfatio vam^hodhanaieTa ca | Dvibbnjaip saiahagtaqi va Bamaqi ktucyja 
sakannmukaip’. The 'AgnipuraQa' version differs slightly from thU for It puta a sword in place of a wheel, 
otherwise it seems to be a summary of the Hayasirsa text. 

3. BK. ni, Ch. 85. w. 62-8 : Bamo Dalarathih karyo rajalakjaijalaksitah I Bharato 
Lakfmaijasoaiva Satrughnasoa mahayasah I Tathaiva serve ka^tt8vya^J kiqtu liiaalivivaxjita]|^*. 
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The ‘Vaikhanasagama’ text elaborately describes the images of R3ma and 
his brothers ao well as his consort Sita and lays down that the shrine of 
Rama should be built in the south-eastern corner of a Vaisnava tem^de 
( for the text and its translation, refer to T. A. G. Rao, ‘op. cit.,’ Vol. I, 
App. C, PP. 40-43, and Vol. I, pp. 189-92 ). 

The eighth in the list of the ten incarnations is Baladeva, difiFercndy 
known as Balabhadra, Balarama and Samkarsana. It has already been 
pointed out that Samkarsana, the elder brother of Vasudeva Krsna, was 
one of the principal Vyuhas of the god and one of the five Vrsni heroes 
{ Pahcaviras ) whose images are referred to in the Mora inscription of the 
time of Mahaksatrapa Sodasa. Reference also has been made by me to 
the fact that he is described in some of the Puranic texts as an 
incarnatory form of Ananta or ^esa Naga, his iconographic representations 
emphasising this snake connection ; in fact in the list of the 39 
incarnations furnished by the ‘Ahirbudhnya Samhita,’ Ananta is 
mentioned in place of . Balarama. The mythology about Balarama is 
intimately associated with that about Vasudeva Krsna, who very rarely 
occupies his elder brother’s place or the place of the next incarnation 
Buddha in the stereotyped list of the ten incarnations. Vasudeva Krs^ 
is a case of real Avatara, for the very simple reason that the god came to 
live among men for the placing of righteousness on a sounder footing and 
for the removal of impiety and unrighteousness ; the iconographic texts 
also sometimes refer to Krsna as an Avatara, e. g., in the ‘Matsyapurana’ 
{ ch, 253, v. 10 ) we are expressly told that the placing of ‘gada’ in tbe left 
hand of Visnu in his Krsna Avatara is meritorious ( ‘Krsna vatare tu gada 
vamahaste prasasyate’ ). The incidents in the lives of Krsna and Balarama 
are narrated in the epic and Puranic literature as well as in various other 
kinds of texts. The stories connected with their youthful days which arc 
absent in the earliest sections of the Great Epic are elaborately dealt with 
in the ‘Harivarnsa’, the ‘Bhagavata Purana’ and other comparatively late 
texts, and when references to such episodes of this nature are found in 
the Sisupalavadhaparvadhyaya of the Sabhaparvan of Ae* ‘Mahabharata/ 
they have rightly been adjudged as late interpolations. But it is beyond 
doubt that some of these stories were already well-known in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, for plastic representation of one of them 
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at least has been discovered, which go back to a period as early as the 2nd 
or 3rd century A. D. The 12th chapter of ‘Agnipurana’ gives a succinct 
account of the life history of Krsna and Balarama, the account being a 
bare summary of the same given in such elaborate texts as the ‘Harivamsa,’ 
the ‘Bhagavata Purana’ and others. Vasudeva was the best of the 
Yadavas who were the descendants of Yadu born of Yayati and DevayanI ; 
his seventh child Baladeva was transferred in his pre-natal stage from the 
womb of his mother Devaki to that of Rohini and so he came to be known 
as Rauhineya. The eighth child of Vasudeva and Devaki was Krsna, who 
was born at dead of night on the eighth day of the dark fortnight in 
the month of Bhadra and was exchanged by Vasudeva with the female 
child of Nandagopa of Gokula for fear of Kamsa, the king of Mathura. 
Kamsa had vowed to kill the children of his sister Devaki as it was 
prophesied that one of them would kill him on coming of age.^ When 
Kamsa became aware next of the birth of a girl child to his sister, he was 
about to strike her dead on a stone slab ; but he could not do so because 
she, who was none other than Yoganidra, slipped out of his hand and 
warned him that he who would destroy him was thriving in Gokula. 
Balarama and Krsna began to grow up in pastoral association under the 
fostering care of Nanda and his wife Yasoda, and Krsna performed certain 
feats in their childhood such as killing of Putana the ogress, the upturning 
of the two Arjuna trees, the breaking of the cart, the subjugation 
of the snake Kaliya of Vrndavana, the killing of the bull-demon 
Arista, the ass-demon Dhenuka and the horse-demon Kesin, the 
uplifting of the mountain Govardhana in order to protect Gokula 
from the deluge of rain sent by the raingod Indra ; in some of these 
feats Balarama also took part. On their way to Mathura where they 
were invited by Kamsa through Akrura one of the Vrsni chiefs, 
they forcibly took the garments from the washerman who had refused 
to part with them ; Krsna straightened a hunch-backed maid who 


1. It may be mentioned, that this enmity between Kf^na and Kariisa was a well-knowa 
todition even in the time of Patanjali who teUs us that Vasudeva kiUed Kamsa in ancient times 
( 'Jaglma Kamaa^ kila Vasudeva^’ ). 
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gave them sandal unguent which was being taken by her ; he killed 
Kubalayapida, the mad elephant who was in front of Kamsa’s 
abode ; then entering the court of Kamsa, Krsna killed Canura 
and Mustika, the two famous court-wrestlers of Kamsa ; at last Krsna, 
after killing Kamsa, placed Ugrasena, the latter’s old father on the 
throne, who was king of Mathura before he was deposed by his son. 
Krsna defeated Jarasandha when the latter besieged Mathura and both 
the brothers went afterwards to Dwaraka and began to rule there. Krsna 
killed various other demons like the Pancajanas, the Kalayavana and 
Narakasura. Baladeva had two sons, Nisatha and Ulmuka, through 
his wife Revati, while Krsna had many sons through his numerous 
wives, two of which were ^mba born of Jambavati, and Pradyumna, of 
RukminL Pradyumna was none other than Kamadeva or Manmatha in one 
of his previous births as we know from the story of his abduction by 
Sambarasura and his union with Mayavati, the wife of the asura, 
after he had killed him. Aniruddha was the son of Pradyumna ; 
he married Osa the daughter of Bana, Bali’s son, and a great devotee 
of ^iva, against her father’s consent ; a great fight took place over 
this affair between Aniruddha and Krsna on one side and Bana and 
his chosen god Siva on the other. In the end Bana was defeated 
and his thousand arms were cut off ; but Krsna on the entreaty of ^iva 
assured the asura of his favour and thenceforward Bana began to 
live as two-armed. 5iva was very much pleased with this gracious act 
of Krsna and he emphasised the real unity between Krsna and 
himself. After being honoured by Siva and others assembled there, 
Kr^ returned with his relations and followers to Dwaraka and lived 
there happily. Aniruddha had a son Vajra by name ( this Vajra 
appears as the interlocutor in the ‘Vi^nudharmottara’ asking questions 
of Markajndeya who answers them ). Such demons as Pralamba and 
Dvivida were killed, the haughtiness of the Kauravas destroyed and 
^e river Yamuna drawn to a newer channel by Baladeva. 

It diould be observ«l that this somewhat imperfect summary of 
dhe life story of the two brothers does very little justice to the noble 
character of the great Satvata chief who was the centre of one of the 
greatest Bhakd cults of India. The ’Mahgbh^ta’, espedally in its 
5 
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earlier parts, presents him as an astute politician, a noble and dutiful 
ruler, a man highly respected and loved by his followers for his 
unflinching support to the righteous cause and for numerous other 
virtues of his character. But yet the Puranic account about him had 
a great popular appeal and to a student of Iconography it has its 
special significance, for many of the episodes which are mentioned 
in it were represented in art from the early centuries of the Christian 
era onwards. These were not only depicted in wooden or stone 
sculptures, but were also illustrated in various kinds of paintings ( the 
Bengal practice of drawing temporary pictures with finely ground 
rice powder coloured differently on the floor of the Natamandapa of 
Vaisnava shrines may be referred to in this connection ), and were 
the subject matter of pantomimic performances, the earliest reference 
to ^hich is to be found in the Mahabhasya of PatanjalL The oldest 
representation of a Krsna legend in plastic from is to be found on a 
fragmentary Kushan relief in the collection of the Mathura Museum 
(No. 1344 ) which was correctly identified by Daya Ram Sahni as 
showing Vasudeva walking across the river Yamuna to carry the 
new-born babe to Nanda’s place for safe custody — i. e., the Krsna 
Janmastami scene. It originally formed some part of a frieze 
belonging to a Vaisnava shrine ; on the right corner is shown Vasudeva 
in knee-deep water with the child carried over his head ; the water 
of the Yamuna is conventionally represented by wave lines and 
sportive acquatic animals ; near the break on the left corner of the 
fragment Vasudeva is again shown waist deep in water holding the 
child near his breast, a seven-hooded snake sheltering him. D. R. Safini 
dated it in the 2nd century A. D., but it may be a little later.^ A series 
of reliefs carved on two partially preserved door jambs found at Mandor 
( Mandavyapur, the ancient capital of Marwar ), Rajputana, were 
noticed by D. R. Bhandarkar who identified the following scenes 
connected with Gopala Krsna on them ; these were : — ( 1 ) the ^ 
uplifting of the Qovardhana mountain by Krsna ( Govardhana dharana X 
(2) Krsna’s stealing of butter, ( Nanicuri ) (3) his upturning the 


!• A. S.I. A« R.»* 192S-i^, pp, 188-4 and plat6. 
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cart ( ^akatabhanga ) on the first relief, while the second one contained 
( 4 ) the scene of the slaying of the ass-demon Dhenuka by Balarama 
( Dhenukavadha ), ( 5 ) the subjugation of the Naga Kaliya by Kts^ 
( Kaliyadamana ) ; other scenes also were carved on them, but these, 
are now lost. The date of the sculpture has been fix ed by Bhandarkar 
in the 4th century A. D.^ The representation of these Krsmyana 
scenes in Vaisnava shrines was a common practice among the religious 
artists of India as the different extant relieft belonging to the various 
parts of it prove. R. D. Banerjee has correctly identified multifarious 
scenes connected with the early life of Krsna in the many friezes carved 
on the Cave Nos. II and IV at Badami ; one not only recognises the 
scenes found on the Mandor door jambs, but numerous others such as 
‘Visnu in Vaikuntha receiving the earth goddess and his start from 
Vaikuntha to be born as Vasudeva Krsna,’ Krsna’s birth, Kamsa’s visit to 
Vasudeva and Devaki in prison, Kamsa’s attendants trying to kill Krsna’s 
sister, carriage of Krsna to Gokula, Krsna and Balarama in Gokula, 
the mock coronation of Krsna and the tending of cattle in Vraja, the 
killing of Vatsa and Arista, the killing of Canura, Mustika and Kamsa’s 
brothers, Krsna’s slaying Kuvalayapida, Krsna’s carriage of the 
Parijata tree from Indra’s paradise to Dwaraka and planting of the same 
in Satyabhama’s garden, the resultant fight between Krsna and the gods 
led by Indra etc. The date of these sculptures is the 6th century A. D.^ 
A series of separate bas-reliefs set up on the basement of the main shrine 
at Paharpur, Bengal, belongin'g to the late Gupta and early post Gupta 
periods, portray Krsnayana scenes. Among the incidents that can be 


1. ‘A. S. I. A. R.,’ 1905.06, pp. 135-10 and figures. R. G. Bhandatkat pointedly draw* our 
attention to tte 'Juanamrbasaca’ ( ‘Nacadapanoatatra’ ) passage which mentions Natada’a visit to KailiUa 
where on the gates of Bankara’a Palace ate pictures and acnlptures relating to the scenes of Kpsiia’s 
childhood and his various deeds in the cow settlement, such as Vmdavana, Yamuna, Krjija’s sitting on 
the Kadamba tree with the garments pf the oowherdesaes and their return from bath in the Yamuna river 
in a naked oonditicn, the destruction of the serpent Kaliya, the holding up of the Govardhana mountain 
on the palm of bis hand, the journey to Mathura and the lamentations of the Qppis and his foster parents 
etc, • He further remarks after referring to the Mandor reliefs, that ‘the idea of inlagining such sculptures 
on the gates of diva’s palace could have occurred to a writer only when the practice of adorning gates and 
piUars with such sculptures had become general’ (. ’Vaijpavism’ etc., pp. 40-1 ). 

2. M. A. 8. L, No. 26, pp. 1—9 247,55, and pis. XH, XXIII— XXV. 
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recognised there, the following may be mentioned : Krsna uprooting 
the Yamalarjuna trees, the fight of Krsna and Balarama with Canura 
and Mustika, Krsna killing the horse-demon Kesin ( Kesinisudana, 
this relief was at first incorrectly identified by K. N. Dikshit as the killing 
of the ass-demon Dhenuka by Balarama, S. K. Saraswati corrected the 
mistake ), Krsna uplifting the Govardhana mountain, and Balarama 
killing Pralambasura. Besides these stories connected with Krsna and 
Balarama, the basement reliefs contain several independent figures 
which contain iconographic representations of Krsna and Balarama of 
early period.^ Some of the mediaeval Vaisnava shrines of the time of 
the Haihaya kings of T ripuri ( modem Tewar in the Central Provinces ) 
contain large stone slabs which must have been fixed in different parts 
of the temples ; these bear on them relief-carvings some of which can 
be definitely recognised as portraying the Krsna legends. The palace 
of fhe Thakur of Sohagpur, which is as it were a veritable museum, has 
three such big stone slabs, in the first of which as many as fourteen 
separate Krsnayana stories are depicted ; these are almost the same as 
enumerated above. On the two other slabs of stone which have been 
described by R D. Banerjee as Unknown on account of his inability to 
understand the iconography of their numerous panels, one can recognise 
such stories as the killing of Pralamba, Canura, Mustika, the horse 
demon Kesin, the mad elephant Kuvalaya etc.^ The practice of 
showing these Krsnayna stories in stone panels continued to the present 
times and I have seen slabs Hke the Sohagpur ones carved on the side 
wall of the Natamandapa in the Shyam temple of Chitorgadh, Udaypur 
state, Rajputana, built under the auspices of Rana Kumbha in the early 
part of the 15th century A. D. 


1. S. K. Barasw.ti-‘E»rly Sculpture of Bengal*, ‘Journal of fhe Depertment of Letter.' 
Calcutta TJniveteity. VoU XXX. pp. 65-60, 72-6, Figures 12-14. K. N. Dikahit. 'Paharour' 

( -M. A. S. L*. No. 66 ). The interpretation of soqu of the r^iefa suggested by Dikshit has been 

npoB by 8. K. Saiaswabu 'wproyea 

2 . K.D. Banerjee, , ‘The Haihayas of Tripuri’ ( M. A. 8. I.’. No. 231 nn inrunc . 
Xtn ( b)-XUV. Bani-rjee gives a detaUed desoription of these rsBefs and it is ourioi^that whLi*^ha* 
^ ooneotly identifies ainost aU the panels in the first slab, he is nuable to identSTat least a 
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The earliest extant separate sculptures of Krsna generally show 
him in the attitude of uplifting the mountain Govardhana. A red 
sandstone relief of the late Kushan period in the collection of the 
Mathura Museum. ( D 47 ) represents Krsna standing and balancing 
Mount Govardhana on the palm of his left hand ; ‘vanamala’ and 
other usual ornaments particular to Visnu decorate his body ; 
on each side of him is a dwarf like figure standing with both hands 
resting on a club and surmounted by two cows one placed over the 
other — these human and animal figures typify the inmates of Vraja 
who were given shelter by Krsna in this manner from the wrath of 
Indra. J. Ph. Vogel thus remarks about it ; ‘the sculpture is 
interesting as the earliest representation of Krsna hitherto found at 
Mathura’.^ A very large Gupta sculpture from Benares illustrating 
the same theme is now in the collection of the Sarnath Museum. 
The back wall of one of the rock-cut shrines at Mahabalipuram bears 
a very elaborate representation of the same motif. Some south 
Indian sculptures of the late mediaeval period illustrating the 
story have been noticed by T. A. G. Rao in his work. Separate 
icons of fairly early date representing Krsna are comparatively rare. 
One of the Paharpur basement sculptures of the late Gupta period 
showing a male and a female standing side by side has been identified 
by K. N. Dikshit as representing Radha and Krsna. The male figure 
with hair beautifully arranged in curls on the top of the head and 
shown in parallel wavelike folds down the neck is reminiscent of the 
royal figures on the imperial Gupta coins ; its graceful and amatory 
pose, the shy wistful smile on the oval face of the female, their 
divine character indicated by the halo round the head of each and 
the association of this panel with others there connected with the 
Krsna legend lend probability to Dikshit’s suggestion. A question 
can be raised, however, with regard to the identity of the female 


1. ‘M. M. C.’, p. 105 ; for ita reprodnotion refer to Coomaraswamy, *H, I. I. A’, pi. XXIX, 
fig. 103. Small glabe oontainiiig a snmmary representation of this scene are found in Mathura ; 
gome replicas are in the collection of the Indian Museum. 

6 
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figure ■, Radha as die principal Gopi a{^>ears (juice kCe in literature 
and it is doubtful whether the female figure in this late Gu^ 
relief can be identified as Radha. In this view of tl« case it woctki 
be better to describe the panel as depicting Krsna with one of Us 
consorts Rukmini or Satyabhama, as S. K. Saraswati has done.^ bi 
modern Vaisnava shrines separate images of Krsna and Radha along 
with those of the Astasakhis such as Lalita, Visakha, Anuradli^ 
Kubja, Citra and others are very frequendy enshrined in the main 
sanctum. Various other separate types of Krsna images, mostly 
belonging to the late mediaeval and modern periods, are known ; 
they fall under the groups of Navanita Nrtyamurti, Kaliyadamanamurti 
( these two are the dancing types of Krsna images — the first depicting 
the gleeful dance of a child when he is in possession of some sweet 
edibles and the second showing the subjugation of the evil serpent. 
Kaliya — reminding us of Siva dancing on the back of Apasmara 
Purusa ), Venu-Gopala ( Gop^la playing on a flute ), Bala Krsna 
or Nadu-Gopala ( the infant Krsna on all fours tasting a piece of 
sweetmeat ), Vatapatra^yin ( Krsnite conception of the Brahmanic 
Narayana — here a child lying on a banyan leaf sucking its left toe — 
cf. the Vanaparvan, chs. 188-9, description of the boy lying on a 
couch on the branch of a Nyagrodha tree floating on the primaeval 
waters, at the time of the dissolution ), and Parthasarathi ( Krsna as the 
charioteer of Arjuna in the battlefield of Kuruksetra )? T. A. G. Rao 


1. 8. K. Saraswati, ‘op. oit.’, pp. 42-5, fig. 8. Saraswati has quoted a relevant passage from 
the ‘Visnudharmottara’ ( Bk, III, oh. 86, 72-3 ) which mentions the figures lof Hnkmifli itna 
Satyabhama in connection with the image of Krjpa. Bnt the particular passage would not help 
ns in identifying definitely the relief in question, for the simple reason that most of the details 
mentioned there do not tally with it. The passage reads : — ‘Krjnasoakradharahi Kaiyyo 
nilotpaladalaoohavit I Indivarakarakaryya tatha syama ca Bukmini. Tarksyastha sa oa karttavya 
Satyabhama surupinl’. The word ‘tark$yastha’ in the last line seems to be a mistake ; Satyabhama riding 
on Garudia by the side of Elipa is improbable. The correct reading appears to have iwm 
‘parsvastha* or some such word. Kr$qa and Bukmini figures in stone and bronze of the late mediaeval 
period have been reproduced by T. A. G. Eao in pis. LVIII and LIX of his book, voL I. 

2. These images ha vq, been well described and illustrated by T. A. G. Bao, ‘op. cit vol. 
pp. 206-16, and pis, LX-SjXVII. All of them hail from south Indian, but their north India counterpart* 
of comparatively late date ate common ; in fact most of the Vaijpava shrines of the last few 
centuries in the different parts of northern India have one or other of these varieties of Kijija image* 
as the principal cult object. 



has collected iconographic texts dealing with th^ images from ^ 
‘Vaikhanasagama’, ‘Visnudharmottara’ and others (‘op. cit.’, voL I, 
App. C, pp, 45-8 ). 

In the ‘Agnipurana’ summary of ‘Harivamla’ or the genea®^ 
of Hari, Balarama is only cursorily mentioned ; but that he was ^ 
important object of worship among the early Bhagavatas is pix)^ 
by early literary as well as archaeological data. I have already 
referred to the passage in Patanjali’s ‘Mahabhasya’ ( Kielhorn, vol. I. 
p. 426 ), which refers to the sounding of certain musical instrum’enfe 
in the temples of Dhanapati, Rama ( Balarama ) and Kesava ( ‘pra^de 
Dhanapati-Rama-Kesavanam’ ) ; the following commentary ‘may the power 
of Krsna second to Samkarsana increase’ ( on Panini, II, 2, 23 — 
‘Samkarsanadvitiyasya balam Krsnasya vardhatam’ ) also occurs m 
the same section. Kautilya’s reference to the worship of Samkar^M 
( same as Balarama ) as well as the early epigraphic and monumental 
evidence with regard to it has also been discussed by me in tihe 
third chapter of my book, ‘D.H.I.’ In the Nagari epigraph as well as 
in one of the above two ‘Mahabhasya’ passages, the importance of 
Samkarsana is emphasised, as in both of them his name occupies 
first place in the compound of the two words ( Sarnkarsana-Vasudeva 
and Rama-Kesava ).^ H. C. Ray Chaudhury remarks that in the 
Ghosundi record ‘Samkarsana is not a mere emanation from Vasudeva, 
but is styled ‘Bhagavat’ and ‘Sarvesvara’ equally with his more famoiis 
brother. Samkarsana had undoubtedly his special votaries as is 
proved by the evidence of Kautilya and the story of his relations 
with Duryodhana narrated in the Great Epic’.^ Extant sculptures 


1. This is also the ease in the ‘Vayupurana’ passage which ennmeTates the five heroes of 
the Vp^ni olan ( ch. 97, 1-3 ); Saqikar$ana is named first. The Jaina texta collectively refer to them 
as ‘Baladevapamokkhii pancamahavira’ . They were according to the ‘Yayupurfipa’ evidenoe. 
‘manujyaprakpti devas’ or 'gods who were originally men’ 

2. H. 0. Bay Chaudhury. ‘Materials for the Study of the Barly History of the Vai^pava Sect’, 
Second Edition, pp. 98-9. Eantilya speaks of a class of ascetics “with shaved head or braided hair* 
( *mup4i’ and ‘jati’ ) who adored Saqikar$ana as their special deity. In tSe Narayapiya section of the 
‘Mahabharata’, Vasudeva is identified with the ‘Paramatman’ and Saqikarjapa with the ‘JIvatman’. 
In the 'Bhijmaparva and the 'Ahirbudhnya Samhitfi’, Samkar^pa appears as an exponent of the 
‘Satvata’ or TaScaratra sastra’. 
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of Samkarsana-Balarama can be divided as in the case of the other 
images of the incarnatory forms into two groups, one in which they 
occur in the row of the Da^vatara images and in tne other when they 
occur independently of the rest of the Avataras. In the latter 
case, especially in their early specimens, the probability of their being 
recognised as the Vyuha Samkarsana should not be set aside. The 
earliest extant image of Balarama was found by late Pandit Radha 
Krishna near Mathura and it is now in the Lucknow Museum. 
Balarama stands under a canopy of six serpent hoods and holds a 
‘musala’ ( pestle ) and a ‘hala’ ( ploughshare ) in his right and left 
hands respectively, the weapons being placed against his shoulders; 
a massive turban is shown on his head and he wears ear-rings, a 
torque, armlets, bracelets, a waist-girdle, and a short ‘dhoti’ ; the right 
leg is slightly bent at the knee, as in some of the early Yaksa statues, 
but the left leg is implanted straight. V. S. Agrawala remarks 
about it : ‘The image can not be later than the second century 

B. C. and must be regarded as the earliest representation of any 

Brahmanical deity in the whole field of Hindu iconography’.^ The 

above sculpture is of special interest in connection with the study of 

Hindu mythology and iconography, as it fully shows that the association 
of the Naga element with Balarama ( cf, the Puranic version of his 
having been an incarnation af Ananta or Sesa Naga ) has been 
well-established at such an early date, I have already drawn 
attention in the third chapter of ray book, ‘Development of Hindu 
Iconography’, to the observation of Vogel that ‘modrn idols of Baladeva 


1. ‘J, I. 8. O. A. , 1937, p. 126, pi. XIV, fig, 4. Agrawala observes on the evidence of this 
chance find as well as that of the Tirthankara image found by K. P. Jayaswal ( of. ‘J. B. O R 8 
1937, pp. 130-32. ) that ‘the religious tradition of the land had allowed the shaping of the principal 
deities in human form for purposes of worship much eirlier than is often conceived by archaeologists 
In relation to the question of the origin of the Buddha image'. The Bankipoie torso of the nude 
Tirthankara has been dated by Jayaswal in the Maurya period on account of the high polish which 
it bears ; tut the De^argiinj Yaksini which was dated on the same ground in the Maurya age has 
recently been post dated by Marshall on stylistic grounds in the 1st century B. C. (cf. Marshall, 
‘Monuments of Sanchi’, vol. I, P. 93 ). The Lucknow Museum Balarama also may be assigned a little- 
later date, one in the Ist century B. C. is probable. 
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manufactured here, ( in the hdathura region ) are exact copies 
of the ancient Naga figures’ and remarked that in ancient and mediaeval 
times also, images of this god were based on the hybrid Naga figures ; 
the Lucknow Museum relief fully bears out my observation. The 
inscribed Naga image of the time of Huvishka discovered at Chhargaon 
by Pandit Radha Krishna was worshipped by the local villagers as Dauji, 
i e. Baladeva, the elder brother of Krsna. In the case of the Naga 

figures, wherever they are well preserved, the right hand is generally 

raised above the head, the left holding a cup ; we shall presently see 
that some of the Balarama figures hold a wine-cup in their hands and 
the iconographic texts also emphasise the inebriety of the god. That 
Balarama or Saipkarsana worship was well established in the early 
centuries of the Christian era is fully proved as several images of this 
god belonging to this period were discovered in different parts of 

northern India. A figure of Balarama datable in the second or third 

century A. D. was discovered at Tumain in Gwalior State, Central India, 
which was somewhat similar to the one from Mathura just described.^ 
The exhibit No. B. 974 in the collection of the Lucknow Museum shows 
a male figure standing in the ‘samajadasthanaka’ pose with the seven- 
hooded snake canopy attached behind his back ; the hair is beautifully 
arranged with a top-knot on the centre of the cranium, just like the 
so-called protuberance on that of a Buddha figure and there are 
ornaments like pearl string placed on the forehead, ear-rings, torque, 
armlets, long sacred thread and a scarf arranged in Vanamala’ fashion ; 
on the left side is a NaginI standing in a graceful pose, while on the 
right is a couple ( probably the donor couple ) with their hands in the 
‘anjali’ pose. This has been described in the Museum Records as the 
‘sandstone image of a Naga’ ; probably it is so. The similarity to the 
figures of Balarama is, however, so great -that one is tempted to identify 
it as that of Balarama ; but unf ortunately its forearms are broken and 
there is no means of determining the nature of the objects held by them. 
The pedestal of the image bears an inscription in characters of the 
5th century A. D. If a comparison of the above sculptuse is made with 


1. 'A. S. 1. A. B.,’ 191S.19, p. SI Mid Xm ( » ). 

7 
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that of Balatama found on the basement of the main shrine at Paharpur, 
a great deal of similarity is seen as regards their iconographic presentation. 
The arrangement of the hair in the shape of a top-knot, the pearl 
string on the forehead, the seven-hooded snake canopy, the torque, 
armlets, the sacred thread, waist-girdle etc. are common to both of 
them ; in the Paharpur relief, heavy snake coils are arranged behind the 
back of the deity in a manner similar to the one followed in the Kushan 
Naga statues at Mathura. There are two attendants of the Paharpur 
Balarama, the one to his proper right holding a cup and a wine flask 
being female, and the other to his proper left being male ; Balarama 
here is endowed with four arms, the lower right, upper right and upper 
left carrying in order a wine cup, a long staff ( a variety of ‘musala* ? ) 
and a ploughshare with a long handle, the front left hand being placed 
on the thigh. The pedestal is plain and the god has a slight bend 
in his body. The carving of the main figure in this late Gupta relief 
is well-executed but its meditative look ill fits with the iconographic 
description that his eyes should be rolling as a sign of inebriety 
^‘madavibhramalocana’). The four-armed image of Balarama found by 
D. R. Bhandarkar at Osia has a plough-share and a club in his two 
back tight and left hands respectively and has the canopy of five snake 
hoods ; his front right hand holds a wine cup and his front left clasps 
his consort Revati to his breast — this is a comparatively unusual 
combination. The seventh temple of Osia, the most magnificent of the 
temple group there, has two projecting pilasters on both sides elegantly 
carved with figure sculptures ; their lower halves contain dancing female 
figures in natural poses. Above are Vasudeva-Krsna and Samkarsana- 
Balarama, the former on the proper right hand pilaster and the 
latter on the other side. Both are seated on Garudas, the former 
with his usual attributes while the latter holds ‘hala’ and ‘musala’ 
in two of his back hands, one of his front hands holding the ‘Mhkha*, 
the fourth hand being in the ‘jnana mudra’ ; Balarama has his canopy 
of snake hoods. This sculpture is very interesting because Balarama 
on Garuda with ^sahkha’ in his hand is an extremely rare mode of 
depicting him. But this may typify one way of showing Vyuha Samkarsana, 
the other being that where he is depicted like Vasudeva in all 
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respects, but holding ‘gada’, ‘sankha’, ‘padma* and ‘cakra’ in his front 
right, back right, back left and front left hands respectively. Mention 
may be made in this connection of the four-armed image of Baladeva 
discovered at Baghra ( Dacca, Bengal ), which can be dated in the 
late mediaeval period. This well-carved relief is very similar to 
that of an usual four-armed ‘sthanaka’-Visnu ; it holds a mace, a 
wheel and a conchshell in its back right, back left and front left hands 
respectively, stands on a double-petalled lotus below which sits 
Garuda with his hands in . the anjali pose, and it is accompanied 
by Sri and Pusti ; in place of the usual snake canopy, an umbrella 
is shown spread over its head. The only distinctive feature which 
gives its identity is a ploughshare held by its front right hand.* One 
is justified in comparing this with the second Osia Baladeva just 
noticed ; the ‘jnana-mudra’ in one of the hands of the latter can be 
explained by the Kncaratra ideology that Samkarsana-Balarama typified 
knowledge and it was he who expounded the Satvatavidhi. Two 
four-armed bronze figures of the god, both belonging to the reign 
of Devapala, belong — one to Kurkihar in the Gaya district and the 
other to Nalanda in the Patna district, Bihar. In each case the two back 
hands hold ‘hala’ and ‘musala’ ; in the former one of the right hands is broken 
away and the other probably shows a sweetmeat, while the two right hands 
in the Nalanda image hold a dish of sweetmeat and a wine cup. The 
Kurkihar image is an elaborate piece of bronze casting ; the ornaments 
in the body, the ‘vanamala’, the seven snakehoods, the leogryph, the 
Vidyadharas over the parabolic ‘sirascakra’, the peacocks on the top of 
the ‘torana’ with their tails ending in scroll foliage, the two standing 
female attendants, one holding a wine cup and the other a wine-jug 
in their respective left hands, their right ones being in ‘jmna-mudra’, 
all these are displayed in the composition ; the whole is placed on an 
elaborate ‘triratha’ pedestal. Kramrisch remarks about this piece that 
the figure is ‘heavy with power, which is communicated to the eye 
of the devotee ( one of the attendant figures descijbed above ) as it 
encompasses in simultaneous concentration, the imalge of the god’. 


1, ‘Dkcoa History ol Bengal’, I, p. 434, PL IV. 
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The power well fits in with Samkarsana-Balarama — the possessor of 
‘bala ( power ) one of the six ideal ‘gunas’. The inscription on this 
sculpture shows that it was cast in the 9th year of Devapala and so its 
date would fall in c. 824 A. D. The Nalanda bronze Balarama is a 
much better work of art and is one of the leading examples of early 
mediaeval bronze-casting in eastern India. The four-armed stone 
Balarama in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum follows the Paharpur 
relief in the matter of the disposition of its hands.* When this god is 
depicted along with the other nine incarnatory forms of Visnu, he is ii 
almost invariably endowed with two hands, one of which holds hi^i ' 
characteristic emblem, ‘hala’ ( ploughshare ), while the other is in thp' ^ 
‘abhaya’ or the ‘varada’ pose. ; j 

As regards the iconographic texts dealing with this ‘avatara’, tl^ 
in chapter 57 of the ‘Brhatsamhita* is one of the earliest. It lays 
that Baladeva should be shown with a ploughshare in his hand 'ajpd 
his eyes should be wandering which indicates his inebriety ; he shoy^i^ 
wear only one ear-ring and his body should be white like a conch^ell, 
moon or a water-lily’ ( ch. 57, v. 36— ‘Baladeva halapanirmadabibhgimal- 
ocanaka karttavyahl Vibhratkundalamekamknkhendumrnalagaur^lajijjh ). 
This passage does not specify the number of arms, but it ’is. evident 
only two are meant. The ‘Agnipurana’ (ch, 49) says that Balarama should 
be either two or four-armed ; in the case of a two-armed image the 
hands should hold a mace and a ploughshare, while in a four-armed one 
in the upper left should be placed a ploughshare, in the lower left a 
conch-shell, in the upper right a pestle and in the lower right a wheel 
{ ch. 49, 6-7 : KJadalangaladhari ca Ramo vkha caturbhujah I Vamorddhve 
langalam dadyadadhah sankham susobhanam I Musalam daksinorddhve 
tu cafaancadhah susobhanam’). The ‘Hayasirsa Pancaratra’ gives an 
identical description of Baladeva. I have shown in the first chapter 


1. For the Eaharpor relief, refer to 8. K. Baraswati, *op. oit.’ pp. 46-50 and fig. 10 ; for the 0»ia- 
■peeimeni, of. ‘A. 8. 1. A. B.' 1908-69, pp, 104, 106 ; for the Knrkihar bronze, see ‘J. L 8. 0. A.’ vol. II, 
Ho. 2, pp. 79-61, pi. XXVIII, 1 ; for the Nalanda speoimen refer to B. D. Banerjee, ‘Eastern Indian Sohool 
of Hediseral Scnlptnre’, pi. I (h), and J. C. French, Ibe Art of the Pala Empire’, pi. X. 
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of my previous book that this was the source from which the ‘Agnipurana’ 
drew much of its iconographic materials ) but it refers to another variant 
form of this deity when it says that a mace and a sword should be placed 
in lieu of a conch shell and a wheel ( ‘Gadam krpanarn va dadyat 
samsthane sankhacakrayoh’ the ‘Haribhaktivilasa’ version of the last 
*carana’ of this line, viz. ‘samsthane sakticakrayoh’, is evidently wrong ). 
It refers to two more varieties of Samkarsana-Baladeva when it lays down 
that he should be made with four arms and decorated with one ear-ring ; 
in one he is to hold a plough-share, a pestle, a mace, a lotus, while in the 
other a conch-shell, a wheel, and a mace are to be placed in the three hands, 
the fourth being the ‘varada’ pose ( ‘Baladevascaturbahuh kundalaikavibhu- 
sitah I Lahgali musali devo gadapadmadharo vibhuh I ^ahkhachakra- 
gadapanih karttavyo varado’thava’ ). The last two varieties, however, 
describe the god in his ‘vyuha’ aspect for their description is incorporated 
in connection with the account of the images of Vasudeva, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha ( all the above passages are quoted from Gopal Bhatta’s 
presentation of the above in the 18th vilasa of his work ). The ‘Visnu- 
dharmottara’ passage describes Baladeva as holding a ploughshare and a 
pestle in his hands ( probably a two-armed image is meant ) and 
having ear-rings (or one ear-ring, ‘caiva kundali’ should be better emended 
as ‘caika kundali’ ) ; he should be white in colour and should wear a blue 
garment and should have his eyes marked with inebriety ( ch. 85, 
vv. 72-3 ; ‘Sirapanirbalah karyo musali caiva ( caika ) kundali I ^vetotini- 
lavasano madadancita locanah’ ). Early in the same chapter, the ‘Visnu- 
dharmottara’ refers to the form of the Vyuha Samkarsana in the following 
lines : ‘Vasudevasya rupena karyah Sarnkarsanah prabhuh II Sa tu 
Suklavapuh karyo nilavasa Yaduttama II Gadasthane ca musalam cakras- 
thane ca langalam I Kartavyau tanumadhyau tau nrrupau rupasamyutau 
( w. 21-2 ). It should be noted that the ‘Brhatsamhita’ and the ‘Visnu- 
dharmottara’ passages alone emphasise the inebriate condition of this 
Avatara which is fully corroborated by the presence of the wine cup in 
the hands of some of the extant images of Balarama, as well as the 

goggle eyes depicted in others. The ‘MahabhaAta’. refers to the 

bacchanalian orgies of Baladeva and this very well fits in with the 

character of the lord. The ‘Vaikhanasagama’, as quoted by T. A. G. Rao, 
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describes the god as being two-armed, ‘madhyamadasatala’ in measurement, 
standing in ‘tribhahga’ pose, holding a pestle in his right hand and a 
ploughshare in his left ; white in colour and wearing red cloth and ear- 
rings, he should have the goddess Revati to his right. A ‘kautuka beta* 
of this god should be of this type, or it may be of the form of a four- 
armed Visnu. None of these texts refer to the snake-hoods behind his 
head, although the snake connection of this deity is undoubted from the 
mythology as well as from the actual representations ; Vogel suggested 
that ‘the mythical Baladeva developed from a Naga lord and his worship 
might have been absorbed into Krsnaism when this cult rose into 
prominence ; Baladeva was an agricultural deity and so were the Nagas 
who were intimately associated with waterV 

The last two incarnatory forms of Visnu are seldom, if at all, re- 
presented separately ; they invariably appear in their proper places in the 
Dasavatara reliefs. Buddha is sometimes, though rarely, omitted in South 
Indian sculptures, his substitute being Krsna ; but I know of no north or 
east Indian Dasavatara slab where Buddha is absent. The mode of incorpo- 
ration of Buddha, the founder of a heretical creed, into the Brahmanic 
pantheon is worth noticing, and the mythology concocted about Visnu 
appearing as Buddha for the delusion of the Asuras with false doctrine, 
in order that they may be destroyed by the gods, is significant. The 
exponents of Brahmanic Hinduism could not ignore the importance 
which this religious reformer attained among the millions of 
of the Indians, but they attacked the system that grew around 
his personality in no uncertain terms. A very curious account is given 
about the origin of this system, heretical from the orthodox Hindu 
standpoint, in the ‘Visnu purana’ ; the ‘Agnipurana’ gives a brief summary 
of it.Parasara on being asked by Maitreya about the nature of the Nagnas 


1. ’A. S. I. A. R.,’ 1908-09, Vogel on ‘N^a worship in ancient Mathoia’, p. 3. Vogel thoroughly 
discussed the whole question about the Naga cult in his later work ‘Indian Serpent Lore’. It may be 
observed here that as the .mythology about Baladeva proves the absorption ol some Naga elements in 
Vasudeva.Vi?nuism, sC also the story '.about the subjugation of the Naga Kaliya by Kfgpa shows the 
progress of the cult at the expense of this animistic form of religion which was ourient among the prerioua 
settlers of India. 
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i, e. the naked ones, answers that those persons who have ignored the 
authority of the Vedas which really serve as the garments of the members 
of the three orders ( Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya ) are to be described 
as such. In times of yore when the Devas were defeated by the Asuras, 
they went in a body to Visnu to help them in their sad plight. Visnu 
then created a form Mayamoha ( Illusion or Delusion ) by name who was 
sent by him to the banks of the river Narmada where the Asuras were 
practising austerities according to the approved Vedic manner. Mayamoha 
convinced them in sweet reasonable words about the futility of their 
religious practice, inveighing against the sacrificial form of religion in 
which animals were killed ; he taught them many doctrines which were 
directly against the Vedic teachings and as he enjoined them to pay respect 
(‘arhatha’) to the great ‘dharma’ which was preached by him, they who 
adopted it came to be known as ‘Arhata’ ( ‘Arhathemam mahaddharmam 
Mayamohena te yatah I Proktastamasrita dharmamarhatastena te’bhavan’). 
The successive generations of the Asuras were thus weaned from the 
religion of the three (Vedas) by Mayamoha who repeatedly told them 
to know this way, to understand thus etc. (‘Evam budhyata budhyadhvam 
budhyataivamitirayan I Mayamohah sa Daiteyan dharmamatyajayannijan’). 
He made them to understand that this universe is without any resting 
place and is prone to be understood wrongly, and it is vitiated by various 
kinds of evil passions and is ever moving in a vicious circle (‘Jagatetad- 
anadharam bhrantijnanarthatatpmain | Ragadidustamatyartham bhramyate 
bhavasankate’). Thus Mayamoha who is none other than Buddha ( cf. the 
ingenious way of explaining the name by referring to the root verb mean- 
ing ‘know’, ‘understand’-'budhyata’ or ‘budhyadhvam’) prepared the ground 
for the destruction of the Asuras by the Devas and the latter were 
helped in this way by Visnu to regain their lost power and prestige. 
The ‘Agnipurana’ does not forget the historical character of Buddha and 
glibly tells us that Visnu on being entreated by the gods incarnated himself 
in the form of Mayamoha as the son of Suddhodana and deluded the 
Daityas who became his followers, L e., the Bauddhas and gave up all 
Vedic rites ; he became the Arhat and afterwards made others Arhats ; 


1 'Viwupui&ja’, Bk. HI. oh. 17. 
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in this way originated the FSsandas who went outside the pale of the 
Vcdic dharma ; they always did works which were worthy of hell and 
they received ( alms ) even from the lowliest^ Regarding the period of 
his incorporation into the Brahmanic pantheon, I have already shown 
that two of the early authoritative Pancaratra Samihtas, the ‘Satvata’ and 
the ‘Ahirbudhnya’, include him in the list of the thirty-nine incarnations. 
The ‘Bhagavata’, ‘Matsya’, ( in the chapters on image-making, it omits any 
reference to Buddhavatara, but in ch. 47, in its account of Visnu’s 
Avataras, it includes Buddha ). ‘Varaha’ and a few other Puranas refer to 
him as Visnu’s incarnation. The ‘Brhatsamhita’ passage in the chapter on 
Pratimalaksana describes the Buddha image perhaps as the cult-object of 
the Buddhists. The ‘Visvaksena Samhita, a Pancaratra text, describes 
Buddha, Arjuna and a few others as secondary Avataras. The Gupta 
inscriptions associated with the Vaisnava creed do not refer to Buddha as 
an incarnation of Visnu ; but this may only prove that Buddha’s Avatara- 
hood was not so well recognised as in later times. The actual images of 
Buddha as an Avatara, i. e., in the Brahmanical Hindu setting, followed 
the mode of his representation in Buddhist art. Of the different modes, 
the standing variety of Buddha figures, with one of his hands held in the 
‘abhaya’ pose and the other holding the hem of his garment was extremely 
popular ; the seated variety appears very rarely in the Dasavatara slabs. 
The ‘Brhatsamhita’ emphasises Buddha’s placid nature as well as his 
solicitude for the welfare of all beings in its description of his image ; 
it also very characteristically refers to certain of his well-known icono- 
gxaphic peculiarities. The couplet already quoted by me in a previous 
context requires notice once again : ‘Buddha should have the palms of 
his hands and the soles of his feet marked with lotus, he should be placid 
in form and his hair should be very short (‘sunica’ ; another reading is 


3. ‘Agnipnrann’, Ch. XVI, vcrsca 1-5 : ‘Vakjye BuddhSTatiranoa pathatalj sr^ivatorthadam ( 
Pati devasure yuddha Daityairdevah parajitah U Rak$a rakpeti laiapa^ vadanto jagmurisTaraBi | 
Miyimobafvarupo’aau tiudihcdanaauto’bhavat || Mohayamasa DaityftijMta^tyajitan Vedadharmmakam I 
Te ca Eauddha vaShuvuthi tebhyo’nye Vedavarjjiialj || Arhatall so’bhavad paBoadarhatanakarot 
pardn | Evaip pa§a 9 (}iiio jatii Vedadharmmidivarjjita^j || Narakarha^i kannma oakrutgrahisyantyadlia- 
mddapl.* 



'which would mean ‘well-arranged’ ; Utpala .explains the first as 
^nlta Btysdpaii kesa mOrdhaja yasya’, the second as sunlta atiniyamitah’) ; 
lie should be seated on a lotus seat and should appear as the father of 
the Whole world’ ( ch. 57, v. 44 ). The Visnupurana curiously, however, 
describes Mayanioha as naked with head shaved and a peacock tail in 
'liand ( ‘digambaro mundo barhipatradhara’) ; the confusion made here be- 
'tWcen the Digambara Jainas, the Nagna-Kupanakas of the ‘Brhatsamhita’ 
passage in the chapter dealing with the consecration of images, and the 
‘Buddhists who were described as Nagnas on account of their having discar- 
ded the authority of the three Vedas, seems to be a wilful one. The 
‘Agnipurana’ description of the Buddha figure takes into account most of the 
essential monographic features when it lays down that Buddha of the 
tranquil soul should be long-eared, his white body covered with garments, 
seated on a lotus with petals turning upwards and his hands in the ‘varada’" 
and ‘abhaya’ poses ( ‘^ntatma lambakaraasca gaurangascambaravrtah I 
Orddhvapadmasthito Buddho varadabhayadayakah’). The ‘Hayasirsa,’ as 
quoted by Gopala Bhatta adds a few other details to those mentioned i the 
‘Agnipurana’ passage, just quoted. It says that Buddha who is Hari should 
be ten ‘talas’ in tneasurementi his ears should be elongated ; he should wear 
‘civaras’ (garments consisting of three pieces, ‘antaravasaka,’ ‘uttarasahga’ 
and ‘sanghati’, i e., under garment, upper garment and long cloak respec- 
‘tively) ; his face and eyes should resemble lotus flowers ; he should be 
depicted as engaged in deep meditation with the palms of his hands turned 
upwards and his eyes looking at his nosetip (‘yoga drsti’) ; the sculptor 
( rupakama ) should enshrine the image of one who is regarded as the 
father of the whole universe.’ 

Kalkin, the last of the Avataras of Visnu is yet to come. According 
to the *Agnipurana’ ( ch. 16, verses 5-11 ) when in the end of the 
■ Kaliyuga all sorts of inequities will spread over the whole of the earth, 
when peo{4e will be cloaked by false religion, when the Mlecchas as 
kings will be killing their subjects, then Lord Visnu will appear in this 


1. ‘Da^Btalaqi tetha Baddhaip padmSganagataip Harim 1 Pfalamba srarapaqa Icdrjy^lTaralankrtaip 
tatb£ I Hapitiibfasqi MmUhUOiaqa padinaay.)i}i padmalooanaqi | BaaxidhisUiottaaapapiqi yogadr^Mm- 
anTitam | Slbapayet ^apakamaatu pit«va jagatal) patlm’. 
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world as Kalkin, the son of Visnuyasah, and the great sage Yajnavalkya 
will be his priest Then again the Varnasramadharma, good worics 
and piety will be re-established and Hari after fulfilling his mission of 
restoration of ‘dharma* will ascend to Heaven. This idea about the 
future incarnation of Visnu is directly associated with the ‘Bhagavadgita* 
conception of the descent of the lord in various forms for restoring 
virtue and destroying vice. The same Purana describes two varieties 
of Kalki images, in one of which, evidently two-armed, he is endowed 
with a bow and a quiver full of arrows, in the other, a four-armed 
variety, he is depicted riding on horseback and holding a sword, a 
conchshell, a wheel and an arrow ( ch. 49, 9 : ‘Dhanustunanvitah Kalki 
mlecchotsadakaro dvijah | Athavasvasthitah khadgi sankhacakrasaranvitah’ ) 
The ‘Hayasirsa Pancaratra’ also speaks of these two varieties, two-armed 
and four-armed, the objects held in the hands of the same being almost 
identical ( ‘Kalkinam tu caturbihum vaddhatunam dhanurddharam I 
^ankhacakradharam kuryattatha khadgadharatn prabhum li Dvibhujam va 
hayarudham khadgapanim sure§varam I Kalkinam sthapayitvaivam Sakra- 
^thanam labhennarah’ ). The ‘Visnudharmottara’ describes Kalki as two- 
armed with a sword in his raised hand, riding on horseback, and should be 
depicted in an angry mood ( ‘Khadgodyatakarah kruddho hayarudho 
mahabalah I Mlecchocchedakarah Kalki dvibhujah parikirttitah’ ). But the 
‘Vaikhanasagama’ description of Kalkin is interesting on account of the 
fact that of the two varieties of his images, one should be horse-faced, 
and the other with the face of man ; his four hands should carry ‘cakra’, 
‘sankha,’ ‘khadga’ and ‘khemka’ and he should be fierce-looking ; his 
‘kautukabera’ should be like an ordinary four-armed Visnu image. These 
different descriptions of Kalkin are not all illustrated in plastic or pictorial 
form, the only variety almost invariably represented there is the two-«rmed 
one shown on horseback with a sword in raised right hand, the left holding 
the reins of the prancing horse. Separate figures of this Avatara are 
unknown to me ; some reliefs showing a deity riding on horseback 
with a drinking cpp in his hand and accompanied, by many attendants, 
both male and female, several of them playing on music, were identified 
before as Kalkin. B. B. Bidyabinod, however, correctly explained the reliefs 
as standing for Revanta, the son of Surya ( ‘J- A. S. B’, 1909, p. 391 ). 
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OTHER FORMS AND MINOR AVATARAS OF VISNU. 

GARUDA AND AfUDHAPURUSAS 
• • 

The principal types of the general, emanatory and incarnatory forms 
of Vasudeva-Narayana-Visnu have been discussed in the previous chapters* 
I shall now deal with the other forms of the composite god mythologically 
associated vnth the one or other of his aspects, which are found in early 
and late Vaisnava shrines. Occasional references to the lists of incarnations 
contained in some Pancaratra texts is necessary for the correct identifies^ 
tion of a good many reliefs associated with this cult. The necessity of 
this task will be apparent if we refer to the fact that even such a com- 
petent scholar like the late T. A. G. Rao could describe one of the composi- 
tions in the side niches of the Gupta temple at Deogarh as representing 
!§iva as mahayogi, when it really stood for two of the minor Avataras of 
Visnu, Nara and Narayana. I have already referred to in the previ- 
ous chapters to the real character of Garuda, the mount of Visnu ; here I 
intend to discuss not only some of the later myths connected with him, 
but also trace the evolution of the hybrid form in which he is usually 
represented. The personified representations of the weapons and emblems 
— especially the Visnuite ones, though already briefly noticed by me, 
require a detailed study in this chapter. 

One of the principal emanatory forms of Vasudeva is Pradyumna, the 
son of Krsna born of Rukmini. He was, in his former birth, Kamadeva 
known under different names such as Manmatha, Manasija, Ananga, Madana, 
Smara etc., all of which explain the basic idea underlying this Brahmanical 
god. Desire which arises in one’s mind is regarded as one of 
the six enemies of man ; desire and wrath, as the ‘Bhagavadgita’ tells us, 
are born of the strand of energy ( ‘Rajoguna’ ) and they are 
greatly devouring and greatly sinning.^ But desire was at 


1. ‘Bhagavadgita’, Gh. ni, verse 37 : ‘Kama esa krodha e$a rajoguna samudbbava^ | Mahasano 
mabapapma viddhyenamiha vairi^am’. The ‘Gita’ further tells ns. ‘As a fire is obscured by smoke, as a 
mirror by dirt, as the embryo by the womb, so by this is this world obscured ( 38 Knowledge is obscured 
by this, the perpetual foe of him who knows, changing its shape at will ( or, in the form of desire, — 
'*kamarupena'), 0 son of KuntT, a fire insatiable. The senses, the mind and the raason are said to he its haise ; 
by these it obscures knowledge and deludes the embodied soul’. The Knglish rendering is by W. D, P. HilL 
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the root of the whole creation which grew out of nothingness 
the celebrated Nasadiya si^ta of the ‘Rgveda’ ( X. 129, v. 4 ) says 
that ‘Desire first arose in It ( that one ) which lay void wrapped 
in a husk ( or in nothingness), which was the primal germ of mind;. 
( and which ) the wise, seeking by their intellect, have discovered in their 
heart to be the bond between non-entity and entity’ ( ‘Kamastadagre 
samavarttatadhi manaso retah prathamam yadasit I Sato bandbun asati 
niravinda hrdi pratisya kavayo manisa’ ). In the i»ssages of the 
‘^atapatha Brahmana’ and the other texts dealing with creation, the crea- 
tive acts of Prajapati arc constantly said to have been preceded by desire ; 
‘so’kamayata’, he desired. In the doctrinal tenets of the Pancaratra 
and other religious systems, one of the three primary causes of creation 
is IcchaSakti which is the same as Kama or Desire. Muir was the first to 
notice that Kama appears as a personified deity for the first time in the 
‘Atharva Veda’ (IX, 2 ). In the Buddhist literature, bpth Pali and Sanskrit, 
Mara variously named as Vasavatti-Mara, Namuci, Papiyan, Kamadhaturaja, 
Krsna, Pisuna etc., plays an important part as the arch tempter. He is 
the ruler of the highest of the six Kamadevaloka heavens, the Paranimmi- 
ta-Vasavatti (Paranirmita-Vasavarttin ) Devaloka. The Buddhist texts 
gfinefally speak of him as riding on an elephant named Girimekhala 
accompanied by his wives or daughters ( 'Marabadhu, Marakayika’ ), the 
three principal of them being differently known as Tanha (Trsna), Arati 
and Riga, or Trsna, Arati and Rati ( ‘Lalita Vistara’ ), or as Tpsa, Pnti 
and Rati ( ‘Buddhacarita’ ) ; he is sometimes described as the weilder of the 
discus (‘cakra’), as when several of his attempts to unseat Siddhartha fronr 
the Vajrasana beneath the Bodhitree failed, he cast his discus weapon at 
the great man, but it became a garland of flowers.^ Krsna, mentioned as 


1. Eern, ‘ Manual of Indian Buddhism,’ p. 20. Kern says about Mara, "Mara Paplma, the 
usual name of the fiend in Pali, originally it appears synonymous with the ‘Mrtyu^ Fapma of the Vedio 
texts, has with the Buddhists beoome the incarnation of Evil. His connection with Death is further 
exemplified by his being identified with Maccuraja, in ‘ Theragatha, vs, 411. ... A wellknown synonymous 
term is Kamuci. His ^identSication with Smara is founded upon his being the ruler of the highest 
Ksmaloka; hence he is termed Kamesvara, lialita Vistara’ p. 427” (ibid, p. 20, f. n. 2). The attributive 
epithet ‘papiyan’ or, ‘papma’ should be equated with the one named, ‘mahapapma’ given to in the 
*Bhagavadg|ta' passage noticed above. 
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another denomination of the Evil one and the discus alluded to as 
one of his attributes in the Buddhist literature show that the association 
of Kamadeva with the cult of Vasudeva Krsna was well known to its 
authors. In the epic and Puranic texts, the mythology about Kama is much 
developed ; the oft-repeated story about his having been burnt to ashes 
by Siva, because he tried to excite passion in the latter’s mind, explains 
his particular name Ananga meaning ‘one without a body’. The destruction 
of Kama or Madana by Siva is reminiscent of the defeat of Mara by 
Buddha. Some of the Puranas tell us that after Kama was thus destroyed, 
he was born again as Pradyumna, the son of Krsna, and the story of his 
union with Rati, his consort in his former birth and now born as the 
wife of Sambara, the demon, is elaborately recounted in them. The 
Gupta inscriptions record many allusions to Kamadeva, the god of love,, 
his two wives Priti and Rati, his bow of flowers, his destruction by 
Siva and his banner of flowers. In the Mandasor stone inscription of 
Kumaragupta I and Bandhuvarman of the Malava years 493 and 529, the 
city of Dasapura is described as ‘beautiful being embraced by two charming 
rivers with tremulous waves as if it were the body of the god Smara em- 
braced in secrecy by bis wives Priti and Rati, possessed of heaving breasts’ 
Maharaja Bandhuvarman is described as resembling in beauty, ‘even 
though he was not adorned with ornaments, a second Kamadeva armed 
with the bow that is made of flowers’.^ The characteristic attributes of 
Manmatha in Brahmanical texts are a bow and an arrow ; the bow is 
sometimes described as made of flowers ( so one of his names is 
Puspadhanva ) and at other times, especially in iconographic literature, 
as made of a sugar-cane. In the early known representations in Buddhist 


1. J. P. Fleet, ‘C. I, I’, ‘Vol. Ill, pp. 81, 83, 86 — 7 : ( 1 ) ‘TadbhatyabMramjagariddTayena oapalorm*- 
mipd samupagu(}liaqa rahasi kuoasalinlbbydip Fiiti-Batibbyaqi Smaiangamiva’ ; ( 2) ‘^rngaramuitirabbi* 
bbatyanalaqairtopi rupe^a yal> Kusumaoapa iva dvitiya^’. Tbe same insoriptien refers to tbe destruction of 
Kamadeva by Hara and enumerates tbe flowers of tbe five trees and creepers such as ^soka, Ketaka. Sindhu* 
vara, Atimoktaka and Bodbra as forming bis five arrows ; Kama’s another name is PancaMra on account ot 
the number of bis arrows. 
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art, a bow is very often placed in the hands of Kamadeva.^ A Loriyan 
Tangai relief in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, shows 
the Mahabhiniskramana scene in profile ; just in front of Siddhartha 
riding on Kanthaka is a male figure wistfully looking up at the rider, 
with another figure just behind him. Griinwedel thus remarks about 
the relief, ‘two figures, one of them holding a bow ( possibly Mara ) stand 
in front, apparently addressing Siddhartha’ ( ‘Buddhist Art,’ p. 103, fig. 53 ), 
The bow is the charcteristic emblem of Mara ( Kamadeva ), and there 
is little doubt that this particular Gandhara sculpture illustrates the 
scene of Mara trying to seduce Buddha from his firm resolve of renouncing 
the worldly life. In a painting in Cave No. 1 at Ajanta, Mara fully 
decorated with ornaments, grasping a bow and an arrow in his hands 
accompanied by a host of his daughters or consorts in lascivious attitudes, 
and other demoniacal male attendants, tries to unseat Buddha from the 
Vajrasana ( Griffith, ‘Ajanta’, Vol. 1, pi. VIII ). So, the characteristic 
attribute of Mara seems to have been well-established by 
the early centuries of the Christian era and it is presumable 
that in the plastic representations of Kamadeva, its Brahraanical 
counterpart, this was also the case. This is borne out by the 
very interesting terracotta in the collection of the Mathura Museum 
( No.2552 ) of about the 1st century A.D. ; it shows the god Kamadeva 
standing in a flowery field with a sheaf of arrows in the right hand and a 
long sugar-cane bow ( ‘iksu-dhanu’ ) in the left hand. He is standing upon 
the chest of a young man who is in a supplicating attitude. V. S. Agrawala 
helped by Dr. Johnston identified the scene with an old legend about 
Kamadeva, in which the princess Kumdudvati fell in love with a young 
fisherman named ^urpaka who did not return her love, till he was con- 
quered by Kamadeva ; the plaque most probably depicts the particular part 


1. The relief on the right side of the vihari'facade at Bhaja shows a royal personage with a standard* 
hearing attendant behind him, both seated on an enormoos elephant ; the main ligore wears a long garland 
which it holds with its left hand its right hand holding some indistinct object. Scholars are almost 
tmanimoas in the identification of the principal figure as Indra. It is probable that this view is correct : 

f * 

but as we have seen above the elephant was also the mount of Mara and the possibility of its idenificatioil as 
Mara is not very remote. The object held in the right band of the figure if distinct could have given uS the 
right clue. Johnston is of opinion that it stands for Mara ( V. I. S, O. A’, Vol. VII pp. 6.6. ) 
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of the episode when ^urpaka was overcome by Kamadava.^ One of the 
special cognisances of {Camadeva-Pradyumna is a Makaradhvaja and the 
Makara capitals of the 1st ecntury B. C found at Besnagar are the earliest 
extant sculptural remains associated with the god. He had also a 
flowery standard as his banner ; thus, the Mandasor stone inscription of 
Yasodharman-Visnuvardhana of the Malava year 5S9 refers to the god as 
Puspakctu ( ‘C. 1. 1.’, p. 154 ). T. A. G. Rao illustrates four specimens of 
the image of Manmatha, two belonging to the Hoysala school and one of 
the other two belonging to the 15th century A. D. The Halebidu sculpture 
shows the god ‘standing with a bow of sugarcane in his left hand and an 
arrow of flowers in the right hand. To the left of Manmatha is the figure 
of his wife Rati holding a fruit in her right and a lotus in her left hand. 
On the right of Manmatha may be seen his standard-bearer holding 
with both of his hands the banner peculiar to this Hindu god of love? A very 
interesting figure of Kamadeva, recognisable as such from the 
disproportionately long and heavy sugarcane bow and arrow in 
his hands and his flower garland, is shown standing in a ‘tribhanga’ 
pose on a double-petalled lotus; the artist has cleverly depicted 
the coquettish smile on his lips; two female figures, probably his consorts 
Rati and Priti, stand in graceful pose one on either side of him; the 
partially pointed stele is tastefully carved ( ‘A.S.I.A.R.’, 1911-12, pp. 152-3 
& plate). This piece of sculpture, which was found in north Bengal and 
presented to the Indian Museum by B. C. Law, reminds us of one from 
Deopara now in the Rajshahi Museum. In the latter, the richly decor- 
ated central figure is shown in a similar position, holding the long 
sugarcane bow and the tip of a three pronged arrow-like object with his 
left and right hands, accompanied by a waterpot-carrying female figure 
ai^^ a male with a quiver full of arrows on the proper right and left 
respectively; just below the ‘pancaratha’ pedestal is a tiny animal ( ? rat ) 


1. ‘J. I O. S. A.’, Vol. V, p. 130. Aivaghosa refers to the legend in bis Kavyas, ‘Bnddhaoarita’. 
Xni, 11, and ‘Sanndaraoanda’, VIII, 44, which, as may be inferred, must have been very popular in 
faia days. • 

3. T. A.G. Kao, ’op. oit.,’ Vol, I. pp. 278-79, pL LXXXII, fig. 1 . The 16th century A. D. soulp- 
tuie in the Visvanathasyamin temple at Tenkasi shows Manmatha with four hands, in three of which be 
bolds his flowery arrows and in the fourth carries his sugarcane bow. 
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couchant. Kramrisch describes the latter sculpture as a Sivaitic deity; but 
the above two sculptures when studied side by side leave little doubt that 
both represent the same god, though the couchant animal in the case of 
the latter can not be satisfactorily explained. The Rajshahi Museum 
specimen is to be dated in the end of the 12th century A. while the 
former sculpture is a little earlier in point of date.' 

The ‘Brhatsamhita’ contains one of the earliest descriptions of 
Kamadeva-Pradyumna; it says that Pradyumna should hold a bow and 
should be handsome in appearance and Samba another son of Krsna should 
hold a mace. It even goes to the length of describing the images of the 
wives of these two sons of Krsna. According to it, they should carry a 
sword and a shield in their hands ; it thus appears that images of Samba 
and Pradyumna as well as those of their wives — evidently the latter 
were shown as attendant hgures — were prevalent during the Gupta 
period.* In the various extant reliefs depicting Pradyumna-Kamadeva 
accompanied by his wife or wives, the latter are not depicted as holding 
a sword and a shield. But it must be observed that most if not all of 
such sculptures so far discovered belong to the late mediaeval and 
modern periods. The ‘Visnudharmottara’ describes Pradyumna as 
identical with Vasudeva in appearance, but holding a bow in place of a 
wheel and an arrow in place of a mace ; thus it appears that a bow is 
placed in the left hand and an arrow in the right hand ( ch. 85, vv. 24 & 

35-6 — ‘Cakrasthane bhaveccapo gadasthane tatha sarah 

Capabanadharah karyah Pradyumnasca sudarsanah | Rajandurvadalasyamah 
svetavasa madotkatah’ ). The same text describes the images of 
Aniruddha and Samba ; according to it, the former should be made like 
Vasudeva in appearance, but holding a shield ‘carma’ in place of a wheel 
and a sword in stead of a mace ; the shield should be ( circular ) like a 
wheel and the sword should be long ; the respective banners of the 


1. ‘A.S.I.A.B ,’ , 19W-S, p. 79. ’Rflpam,’ No, 10, Kramrisch, Pala and Sena Sonlpture, fig. 38. 

2. ‘Brhataaiphita,’ oh. 67. v. 40 ; '^basoa gadahastafe Pradyumnasoapabhrt suiu^soii 1 Anayofe 

•laiyan ca katye khetakanistrimiadharipyan.’ Utpala comments on this verse that 6amba, U two-armed and 
Fradynmna is the same as Kamadeva ; ‘kbetaka’ is a shield and . ‘nistrinisa’ a sword ( ‘kha^ga’ ). Thua 
Ptadynmna-Kamadeva’s wives hold in their hands a sword and a shield. ' 
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gods should be on their left sides ; they should be endowed with good 
banners which should be fixed to staflFs, As regards Samba it expressly 
says that he should be made with a mace in hand and should be specially 
beautiful ( ‘Sambah karyo gadahastah surupaka visesatah’ — v. 77 The 
wives of Pradyumna, Samba and Aniruddha should be shown standing 
sword in hand by the side of their husbands. The text seems to be 
somewhat corrupt here ; it reads — ‘Khadgahastau ca kartavyau striyo vesau 
tu parsvayoV* In verses 74-5 reference is made to RukminI and Satya- 
bhama, the wives of Krsna, then after enumerating the details of the 
image of Pradyumna, Samba and Aniruddha, the Purana incorporates the 
verse just quoted ; the reading should be emended as ‘Khadgahastasca 
kartavyah striyastesam tu parsvayoh’, Gopala Bhatta describes 
Kamadeva just after Pradyumna in the following manner : ‘Kamadeva 
should be made with eight hands holding a conch shell, a lotus, a 
bow and an arrow, his eyes oblique with inebriety ; his four wives. 
Rati, Priti, Manda-( or Mada )sakti and Ujjvala, should be very 
beautiful and his remaining four hands should be placed on their 
breasts ; his banner or cognisance should be an alligator with the 
face marked by five arrows’.^ Another very interesting description 
of the god of love is given in the ‘Matsyapurana’ ; ‘Now I shall describe 
two-armed Kusumayudha ( he whose weapon is a flower ) ; on his 
side is Asvamukha ( one with the face of a horse, a Kinnara ) with 
the ‘Makara’ banner ; in his right hand is a flowery arrow and a 
flowery bow is in his left ; Priti with edibles in her hand is 


1. 'VijQudharmottaTa.' ch. 85, vv. 25*8 : ‘Etadeva ' tatha rupaqi Anitnddhasya karayet | 
Badmapatiabha-vapn^o raktambaiadharasja ta | Cakiasthane bhavecoarma gadasthane’sirevaoa | Carma 
syraccakrardpe^a praipsu^ kba^go Tidhiyate li Cakradinaigi svarupa^i kinoinmurdhasn darsayet’ ( thia line 
slwws that sU the ‘ayadhas* of the respective 'Vyuhas' shonld be shown in their personified forms and 
miniatures of the natural forms of the weapons should be shown on the top of the personifications ). 
‘Bamyanyayudbarupa^i cakrddinyeva Yadava II Vamaparivagata^ karya devanam pravara dhvaja^ | 
Svapatakayutarajanyaiiisthaste yatherita^’. 

3. ‘Haribhaktivilasa,’ vilasa 18, : ‘Kamadevastu kartavyo rupei^pratimobhuvi | Agtabahu^ sa 
kartavya sankhapadmavibhusapah | Capaba^adharasoaiva madaknucitalooanali I, Bati Pritistathasa* 
ktir — Manda ( or Mada ) saktistathojjvala | Catasrastasya kartavya^ patnyorupamanohara^ | Gatvaraloa 
karastasya karya bharySstanopaga^ | Eetusoa makar^ karyal^ pancaba^amnkhomahan’. No figure of 
Kamadeva, however, corresponding to the above description is known. 
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placed to his right and Rati is to his left ; on his left also axe 
shown a bed with cranes (?) and Pata, Pataha, Kbara^ Kamatura, 
a water tank (?) and Nandana forest ; the god Kusumayudha should 
be very beautiful and should be shown with a slight bend in his 
body and his face lit up by a wondering smile.’^ No sculptures 
corresponding to the above two descriptions are khown ; the manner 
in which Kamadeva is described in these passages seems to suggest 
a pictorial presentation— either on canvas or on walls as frescoes 
( ‘citraja-pate kudye’ ) — of the whole theme. 

Images of ^mba have not been recognised among the extant 
Vaisnava sculptures of the early and late periods. The Mora well 
inscription distinctly proves that such images were made and wor- 
shipped in the first century of the Christian era. Sculptures nos. E21 
and E22 in the collection of the Mathura Museum, which were found 
at Mora, were supposed by Lli^sts to stand for two of the five 
Vrsni heroes mentioned in the inscription. One of these might re- 
present ^amba ; but they are in such a mutilated state that nothing 
can be said with certainty except that they were not secular figures. 
I have tried to find some images of this god who was originally a 
man, ^ong a class of sculptures of the Kushan period from Mathura. 
These are seated figures, some shown riding in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, while in the case of others the chariot is either completely 
absent or only faintly suggested. These figures usually dressed 
according to the northern mode ( ‘udicyavesa’ ) hold in their two 
hands either lotus flowers, or a mace, a sword and other indistinct 
objects. They are generally described by modern scholars as so 
many images of Surya or statues of the Kushan kings. Some of these 
latter might represent Samba, and his northern dress and other 
solar features can be explained by his mythical association with the 


1. ‘Athatalji gampravakjyami dvibhnjaip Kusnmayudham | Patsve oiisvamukham tagya 
BttakaradhvajasagiyutaFi 1 Dakjipe pujpabaparKsa vame pujpamayain dhanu^ | syaddakgifle taays 

bhojanopaskaranvitam 1 Batina vamaparsve tu sayanaip saraeanvitam | Patasoa Patahascaiva 
Kamaturastatha | Patsvato jalavapioa vanaip Nandanameva oa I Snsobhanasoa kartavyo bhagaviin 
Kusumayudha^ | Saqisthanaml^advakiaqi syadTismayasmitavaktrakam ’. 
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north- Indian Surya cult ; in fact one type of the sun images, as the 
‘Varahapurana’ tells us, was known as Sambaditya. A Mathura sculpture 
is described by Coomaraswamy as wearing ‘purely Indian costume, 
torso nude, and holding in the left hand a cup, and flanked by two small 
figures of women’ ; it is identified by him as a Bacchanalian Yaksa. 
It, however, may stand for Samba ; here the wine-cup clearly emphasises 
his inebriety mentioned in the epic and Puranic texts. The club or 
mace in the right hand of such figures fully tallies with early icono- 
graphic description of this god mentioned above. It appears that 
Samba fell out of favour due to some reason or other and his images 
were no longer made in the post-Gupta period. We seldom find any 
description of his image in the later iconographic texts.^ 

Such varieties of Visnu images as Vaikunthanatha, Visvarupa, 
Laksmi-Narayana, Adimurti, Jalasayin, Vatapatrasayin etc. have been 
accounted for by me in connection with the standing, seated and 
recumbent types of the Dhruvaberas of Visnu, they need not be 
described again at length. But before the topic of the images of the 
other Avataras is taken up, we refer to a few other representations of 
Visnuite themes, early extant specimens of some of which are wellknown. 
One of the mythological stories oft quoted in Vaisnava literature is about 
the deliverance of Gajendra, the lord of the elephants, who prayed to 
Visnu while he was in duress. It is narrated in the ‘Bhagavata Purana’ 
( Skandha Vlll, ch. 2-4 ) that once Gajendra went to sport with his wives 
into a beautiful lake in the Trikuta mountain, when his leg was caught 
by a fierce crocodile, ‘graha’, and he began to be dragged into the deep 
waters of the lake. He himself as well as his spouses tried their utmost 
to get rid of the terrific animal, but their efforts were all in vain. 
Gajendra in this sad plight intensely prayed to Lord Visnu to free him 
from the clutches of the monster and the god in compassion came to 
his aid. He was delivered by Visnu and the ‘graha’ was killed ; the 
latter, however, proved to be no other than the Gandharva king 


1. These points were discussed at length by ms in my article ‘Images oi ^mba’ in *J. I. S. 
O. A.’, vol. XII, pp. 129-34. 
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Hubu who was cursed by the sage Devala for some offence to be born 
as a crocodile. Huhu was also thus delivered of the curse and he 
regained his previous form after the destruction of his crocodile form. 
The Purana further says that Gajendra was the old Pandya king 
Indradyumna, a devotee of Visnu and the greatest of the Dravidas, in 
one of his previous births ; he was cursed by the sage Agastya to be 
born as an elephant, because he failed to pay his respects to the sage and 
his disciples as he was preoccupied in the deep meditation of Visnu. 
The story of the Gajendramoksa or Kari-varada (Visnu delivering 
Gajendra or conferring his boon on the elephant ) seems to be derived 
from some such nucleus as is found illustrated in one of the 
medallions at Bharhut and labelled by the Bharhut artist as ‘Naga Jataka’. 
The story, incorporated in the later ‘Jatakamala as Kakkata Jataka 
( Fausboll, ‘Jatakamala’ No. 266 ) narrates how the elephant ( really the 
Buddha, in one of his previous births ) was attacked by a huge crab 
when he had entered into a pond to sport with the she-elephants and 
how he was saved by the efforts of himself and his wives and the crab 
was destroyed. Rao tells us that ‘as a deliverer of Gajendra, Visnu is 
praised in several places in the ‘Divya Prabandha’ of the ^ri-Vaisnava 
saints of southern India, and the temple of Varadaraja at Kanchi is 
one of the most famous Vaisnava temples in the Madras Presidency.^ 
He illustrates this form of Visnu by two pictures, one of a stone relief 
in the Mysore province and the other of an image found in the 
Varadarajasvamin temple at Dadikkombu ; the former shows the 
four-armed figure of Visnu with his usual attributes ( he is in the act of 
hurling the ‘cakra’ with his back right hand for destroying the aquatic 
monster ) seated astride on the shoulders of his mount who is depicted 
as flying through the sky ; in the lower half of the relief is depicted 
the elephant with his head and trunk upraised in the act of praising the 
lord and his hind legs being devoured by the ‘graha’, a tiny ‘cakra’ is 
carved on the back of the crocodile which is shown as partially severed» 
thus indicating that the hurled weapon had inflicted the wound and 


13. T. A. G. Bao, ‘op. cit’, vol. I, p. 26S & pi. LXXX, iiga. I & 2. 
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destroyed the monster ; a small human figure seated near its back with 
his hands in the ‘anjali’ pose shows the Gandharva king delivered of 
his curse ; in the lowermost part of the relief in the midst of the waters 
conventionally depicted by wavelines and aquatic plants is carved 
the figure of a man seated in ‘Yogasana’, whose identity is not quite 
clear ( does he represent the Pandya king Indradyumna ? ). This very 
elaborate relief of the Hoysala style of sculpture is of unique iconographic 
interst. The other relief reproduced by Rao shows an eight- armed 
image of Visnu astride on Garuda ; but as the figures of Gajendra and 
the crocodile are not shown, it is not clear why it should be described 
as Gajendramoksa or Karivarada. The earliest representation of this 
motif, however, is to be found in central India ; inside the niche on 
the north side of the Gupta temple at Deogarh, a composition presents 
‘Visnu, with a club in his right hand, rising from the ocean on the 

back of Garuda. In the waters below there is a Naga king with a 

seven-hooded snake canopy, and a Naga queen with a single-hooded snake 
over head, both with folded hands in adoration. Besides them there 
is an elephant, with his feet bound together by the tail of the 
Naga standing amidst a profusion of lotus flowers. Above all are 
four flying figures, two males and two females, holding a canopy 
over Visnu This is Cunningham’s description of the relief and there 
is no doubt that it illustrates an earlier version of the same theme 
as current in this part of India in the 6th century A. D. A 
similar representation of the above theme is found on a panel of the 

much later Varaha temple in the same place; the exact date of the 

temple can not be ascertained, but an inscription of the 16th 
century A. D. incised on one corner of the shrine proves that it was in 
use up till that time. One panel representing Sesasayi Visnu was 
visible above the mound at the time of the excavation of the temple ; 
another panel, beside the above two, depicting the penance of Nara 
and Narayana in Badarikasrama, was recovered during the excavations^ 
Marshall observes, ‘The fact that similar sculptures are inserted in the 
walls of the Gupta temple (at Deogarh) lends ’ corroboration to 


1. Cunning ham, ‘A.S.E.’, Vol. X, p. 107, pi. XXXV. W. Cohn, ‘Indisohe Plastik*, pi. 24. 
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Hargreaves’ suggestion that the temple was an imitation of the Gupts 
temple’.^ The couple with the snake hoods with their hands in the 
‘anjali’ pose may represent Adisesa and his wife, but they may also 
depict Nagendra with his wife praising the lord after he has been 
delivered by the god. Naga according to the lexicons has several meanings 
of which two are apposite here — one is elephant, and the other, snake; 
the Deogarh artists seem to have made use of both the meanings in the 
illustration of the theme in the above two panels. 

The iconographic presentation of Visnu as Yajnapurusa (Sacrifice 
personified) was commented on by me in another context; it was 
shown there how an allegorical description of the Vedic sacrifice and 
the several acts associated with it were later utilised by the sectarian 
worshippers of Vasudeva-Visnu for the representation of this god as 
Yajnal The equation of Visnu with the sacrifice is as old as the period 
of the Brahmanas and thus the iconographers could utilise the Vedic 
passage for their purpose. No early sculptures corresponding to this 
description is known to me either in the north or south of India ; 
the Conjeevaram sculpture referred to above is late and does not 
represent the god as a bull unlike the description of Yajna in the 
Vedic passage. Visnu is anthropomorphically presented there with 
four horns, three legs, two heads and seven hands, with the figure of 
a bull carved behind him. H. Krishna Sastri describes the particular 
figure as Agni, but on account of the close similarity of the des- 
cription and the relief, it is better to identify the latter as that of 
Visnu as Yajna. In the ‘Bhagavata Purana’ lists of the twenty-two 
incarnatory forms of Visnu, Yajna occupies the seventh position. 
The ‘Vaikhana^gama’ evidently following the Rg vedic passage describes 
this avatara as four-horned, two-headed, seven-armed, the hands hold- 
ing ‘sankha’, ‘cakra’ ‘ajyajatra’ (i. e. the pot containing clarified butter ), 
‘darvi’, ‘sruk’, ‘sruva’, and ‘juhu’ ( the last four different kin Hc of 
sacrificial ladles ), and as three-legged ; it further lays down that the 




1. ‘A.S.I.A.R.,* 1917-18, pt. I. p.7, pi. 1 (B), No. 2271. 

2. ‘Ihe nevelopment o£ Uindu Iconograpliy’. pp. 49, 69-60. 
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female figures standing for Svaha and Svadha (oblations offered to 
the gods and manes — as also the particular sound with which these 
are offered ) should be to his right and left ( the text also says that 
all gods are manifest in Yajnesa— ‘Yajnesam sarvadevamayam’). Accor- 
ding to this text Yajnesa is an Avaranadevata and it should be 
placed facing west on the north-west corner of the enclosure in a 
Vaisnava temple.^ 

Several composite forms in which not only Vasudeva-Visnu- 
Narayana but also other elements are present have to be referred to 
here. Such icons undoubtedly portray attempts at a rapprochement 
between the adherents of the rival creeds. Many and various are the 
Puranic stories in which sectarian bitterness and jealousy is the key- 
note; but tales also are not wanting which emphasise that the central 
cult pictures of the rival creeds are equal in importance and they 
only represent the different aspects of the one godhead. The latter 
kind of Puranic myths also enjoin that those devotees who pay equal 
homage to Visnu and ^iva (Hari and Hara) and who do not perceive 
any difference between the two are specially favoured by the god. Such 
icons as Hari-Hara or Hari-^ahkara illustrate this mental attitude, 
and comparatively early images of the former are known ; this type 
of composite image is ideologically similar to Dattatreya (Hari-Hara- 
Pitamaha) and Brahma- Visnu images to be shortly noticed. Two of 
the earliest Hari-Hara reliefs are at Badami; on the east or left wall 
of the verandah of the main cave (No.I) is carved a fine standing image 
of this composite god. ‘The Siva side is indicated by the presence of 
a battle-axe with a snake in the hands of the god and the bull-headed 
attendant Nandin cn its (proper) right side, standing with a trident. 
The Visnu side of the figure (on the proper left) is indicated by a 
conch in one of the hands and a Garuda, standing near his leg, with 
his hands folded over his breast’. Parvati and Laksmi stand by the 
side of the parts indicative of their respective consorts, which are 
also characterised by the individual features of the .two divinities, viz. 


1. X. A. G. Eao, ‘op. oit.’, vol. I. App. 0., p. 55. 
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matted hair with crescent, snake ornaments and skull garland in the 
case of the Siva half, and a jewelled crown and ornaments in the 
case of the Visnu half. Of the four hands of the god, the lower 
right is broken, the lower left placed on a knot of his upper 
garment while the back hands carry a battle-axe with snake and a 
conch-shell in the manner described above. The other relief found 
in Cave No. IV is almost the same in its iconographic features.* 
Most of the sculptures representing this composite god are carved 
in the above manner. A unique mediaeval sculpture of Hari-Hara 
hailing from Bihar and now exhibit No. 8591 in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, shows the god attended by Surya on one side and Buddha 
on the other ; this composition, otherwise unknown, is perhaps 
expressive of tne mental attitude of the devotee to whom not only 
Siva and Visnu were of equal importance but Sutya and Buddha, 
the cult pictures of two other sects, Saura and Bauddha, were also 
of secondary importance.- T. A. G. Rao quotes several iconographic 
texts which describe the image of Haryardha, but in none of them 
Surya and Buddha are mentioned as attendant deities ; but it must be 
observed that all these describe the details of only the main figure, few 
referring to the accessory ones ( some of them mention the respec- 
tive mounts of the two gods, Hari and Kara ). Every one of them, 
however, lays down that Hari should be shown in the left or female 
half and Hara on the right or the male half and the extant sculptures 
invariably conform to this dictum; this may have an hidden allusion 
to the Puranic story of Visnu’s assumption of the female form of 
Mohini (enchantress) in distributing the nectar churned from the ocean 
between the Devas and Asuras, and Siva’s love for Visnu in that 
beautiful form. The ‘Silparatna’ text place a battle-axe and a conchshell 
in the right and left hands of the god and the description closely fits 
with the Badami sculptures noted above; but the ‘Visnudharmottara’ 


1. B. D, xianerjee, ‘Bas reliefs of Badami' ‘M.A.S.I.’ No.25, pp. £, 37 . The Cava No. 1 
bas-relief has been described and illustrated by T.A.G. Kao in the second volume of his book { pp 
334-5, pi. XCIX). ’ ' 

S. ‘A. S. 1. A- E.’, 1930-34, pp. 256-67.pl. CXXVII.d. 
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says that a boon, a trident, a wheel and a lotus should be held in 
order by the hands of the deity, and the bull (Nandin) should be 
shown on his eight side and the king of the birds (Garuda) on the 
Icft.^ The ‘Matsyapurana’ which is Saiva gives a detailed description 
of this composite god who is named by its author as oiva-Narayana ; 
it mentions several varieties on the basis of the attributes shown in 
the hands of the Visnu half.^ The ‘Agnipurana’ describes a twenty- 
armed polycephalous image of Visnu known as Hari-Sankafa which 
name is the same as Hari-Hara and ^iva-Narayana. The text says that 
Hari-^ankara should be four-faced and twenty-armed, divided (?) 
into right and left halves, three-eyed, lying on waters on his left side,, 
one of his legs held by his consort, praised by Vimala and others, the 
four-faced Brahma being placed on the lotus issuing from the navel. No 
mention is made, however, of the emblems to be shown in the different 
hands ; we are simply informed that in the right hands should be placed 
a trident and a spear while in the left a mace and a wheel. But it 
definitely says that the auspicious (?) Rudra-Kesava body should be 
accompanied by Gaurl and Laksmi.® The text seems to be very much 


1. Eao quoting item ‘VijnudhatmoUara,’ ‘op. cit.’, 11, App. B, p. 171 ; ‘Karyam Hari-Haraayapi 
(l»k$inardiiaip Badasiva^ | Vamamardhaip Hf.jikesassvetanllakftijb kramat | VaratriBulacakraTjadharifia 
bahava^ kramat I Dak^i^e Tfjabhah parsve vamabhage vihangataf. For other texts dealing with Hari- 
Hara images, cf. T. A. G. Bao, ‘op. oit.’, vol. II, App.B, pp. 163-71. Eao places this type under ^aiva images ; 
I have included it under Vi$pu to emphasise the ideological similarity of such images as Hari-Hara, 
Hari-^nkara, Hari-Hara-FitAmaha or Dattatreya, and Brahma-Vi$nn. 

2. ‘Matsyapurapa’, oh. 260, verses 21-27 : ‘Siva-Narayapaip vak^ye Barwapapapranasanam | 
VAmarddhe Madhavaqi vidydddakjipe ^ulapapinaqi | Bahudvayanoa Kpjpasya mapikeyurabhdjitam It 
^ankhacakradharana eantamaraktaQgnlivibhramam | Cakrasthane gadaqi vapi papau dadyat gadabhptala | 
^ahkhanoaivetare dadyat katyarddhaqi bhujanojjvalam | Fitavastraparidhanaqi carapajp mapibhugapam il 
DakjipArddhe jatabbaramarddhendakFtabhujiaQam | Bhajahgaharavalayani varadaqi dakgipaip karam | 
IMtiyanofipi kiltvvitam trisdlavaralh&iitiam | YyalopavUasaqiyuktaqi katyarddhaqi kfttivasasam | 
Hapiratnaisoa saqiyaktaqi padaqi nagavibhujitam | ^iva-Harayapasyaivaqi kalpayedrupamnttamam*. 
It should be noted that the description, though much fuller than that given in the ‘Vig^udharmottara’, 
is somewhat similar as regards the 6iva half, different attributes being recommended in the case 
of the Vijpu half only. 

3. ‘Agnipurana,’ oh. 49, verses, 23-2S : 'VinisadbahaBoatuiwaktro dj^k^ipastho’tha (?) vamake | 
Trinetro vamaparsvena sAyito Jalaeayapi li Striya ( should bo Sriya ) dh]^aikaoaranio VimalAdya— 
bhiri^Ita]^ | Nabhipadmaoatnrwaktro Harisahkarako Hari)) 1 . 6ular$(idhAti dakje oa gadacakradhato*' 
pare | Bndra-Eesava-lakjmAngo Qaari-Lakjmisamanvital}’. 
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confused ; it describes in a jumble three types of Visnu images, viz. the 
eight-armed Trailokyamohana, the twenty ( T )-armed Visvarupa and 
the twenty-armed Hari-^ankara. The description is of a ‘sayana’ type 
of Visnu ; but it must be observed that it is very awkward to depict such 
a type as lying in bed. The Rajputana Museum at Ajmere possesses 
a twenty-armed image which conforms to the above description to a 
very great extent, but it shows the god seated on Garuda ; the sculpture 
is, however, not older than a century or two. 

Hari-Hara-Pitamaha or Dattatreya images ought to be considered 
in this connection. The ‘Bhagavata Purana’ as well as the ‘Satvata Samhita* 
lists of the Avataras include this type and the ‘Markandeya Purana’ gives 
at some length the story of this incarnatory form of Visnu in which the 
members of the orthodox Brahmanical triad are said to be manifest. 
A leprous Brahman of Pratisthana, Kausika by name, was cursed one 
day by the sage Ani-Mandavya to die before he saw the next sun-rise. 
The virtuous and chaste wife of the leper, who adored her husband like 
a deity, prevented the dawning of the next day through her great merit. 
This set the gods athinking and they approached Anasuya, the pious 
wife of the sage Atri to persuade the leper’s wife to revoke her spell ; 
Anasuya was successful in her task and the lady revoked her curse on 
condition that the life of her husband was spared. This condition was 
fulfilled, Kausika was cured of his fell disease and rejuvenated ; pleased 
with the virtue of his wife, the Brahmanical triad condescended to be 
born in her womb as Dattatreya in whom the characteristic traits of all 
of them became manifest. Dattatreya seems to have been a famous sage 
in actual life, who was apotheosised ; the mythology as well as its 
illustration, however, interestingly emphasises the compromise between 
the sects. T. A. G. Rao illustrates this type by as many as four pictures, 
two from south and two from north India. These can be broadly 
divided into two varieties — one in which the composite character 
of the deity can mainly be recognised by the presence of the 
three mounts of the triad, Garuda, Vrsabha and Hamsa ( lotus 
in some instances ) on the pedestal of the image, while in the 
other, the ttree gods Visnu, Siva and Brahma are depicted 
either standing or seated side by side. The first type which 



bas sub-varieties under it generally goes by the name of Dattatreya, 
while the second is usually described as Hari-Hara-Pitamaha. The 
Rajputana Museum image illustrated by Rao ( ‘op.cit.,, voLL, pi. LXXII, 
fig. 2 ) depicts a beautiful four-armed standing image of Dattatreya 
which carries in its upper right, hand a ‘sula,’ in the upper left a 
*cakra’ and in the lower left a water-vassel, while the lower right 
is broken; there are four attendant figures, two on either side (three 
appears to be male and one female ), whose identity is not quite 
clear. The god wears the ‘vanamala’ and the other usual ornaments 
characteristic of Visnu ; but on the pedestal we find two lotuses 
on the centre with a bull and Garuda on their proper right and 
left. In this particular image we not only see the respective deities 
indicated by the emblems in the hands of the images but also the 
pedestal figures, the swan being replaced here by the lotuses, (Brahma's 
another name is Kmala-Yoni). The above sculpture can be usefully 
compared with the later Calukya one of Dattatreya found at Badami 
and reproduced by T. A. G. Rao in his book (ibid, pi. LXXIII). The 
latter shows Visnu seated in the Yogasana pose, the front hands 
placed on the lap (the right one showing the ‘jnanamudra’) and the 
back right and left hands carrying the ‘cakra’ and the *sahkha’ 
respectively; on the ‘prabhavali’ are carved the ten principal incar- 
natory forms of Visnu. The composite character of the god, however, 
is signified by the carving of the Bull on the centre, Garuda on 
its proper right and a swan on its proper left ; had these miniature 
figures been absent on the ‘pitha,’ one could easily have described 
the image as that of a simple Yogasana Visnu. A fragmentary sandstone 
relief of the mediaeval period, found at Etah and now in the 
collection of the provincial Museum, Lucknow, shows the three 
members of the orthodox Brahmanical triad standing side by side with 
their characteristic monographic features, each one of them accompanied 
by their respective attendants and mounts. This Hari-Hara-Pitamaha 
sculpture is certainly better in execution than the other over- 
decorated one from Halebidu of the Hoysala school reproduced by 
T. A. G. Rao. Rao quotes two descriptions of Dattatreya from 
'Dattatreyakalpa’ and ‘Visnudharmottara,’ and one of Hari-Hara-Pitamaha 
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from ‘Rupamandana.’ The ‘Visnudharmottara’ (ch. 85, v. 64) says that 
Dattatreya should be made like Valmiki, be white in colour, wear 
matted locks, should be neither lean nor stout, and should be shown 
tranquil and engaged in austerities (‘Gaurastu karyo Valmikirja^mand- 
alardurdrsah | Tapasyabhiratah wnto na krsah na ca pivarah I Valmlkiru- 
pam sakalam Dattatreyasya karayet’). Thus, this text typically describing 
the sage Dattatreya in the act of performing austerities has not fully 
eliminated the human element underlying this concept. The 

‘Agnipurana’ text, however, definitely lays down that Dattatreya 
should be two-armed and have the goddess §ri in his left lap ( ch. 
49, v.27-‘Dattatreyo dvibahuh syadvamotsahge §riya saha’ ) ; it thus 
typifies the sage as the god with his consort ^rl. The ‘Rupamandana’ 
text, on the other hand, describes a joint mode of representing this 
so-called minor Avatara of Visnu, in which he is described as 
placed on one pedestal, embodied in an auspicious single form in which 
be has four faces and six hands, the right ones holding a rosary, a 
trident and a mace and the left ones, a water-vessel, a ‘khatvanga’ and 
a wheel; it should be noted that each two of these six attributes are 
associated with one particular member of the trinity ( ‘Rupamandana’, 
ch. IV, vv. 32-3>‘Ekapithasamarudhamekadehanivasinam | Sadbhujam ca 
caturvaktram sarvalaksanasamyutam | Aksamalam trisulam ca gadam 
kuryacca daksine j Kamandalum ca khatvahgam cakram vamabhuje tatha’). 
No images are known to me which can conform to the above descriptions 
from the various texts noted by me, though the standing image of 
Dattatreya from Ajmere described above partially conforms to the 
above description ; in this case the three attribute3,-‘sula,’ ‘cakra’ and 
‘kamandalu’, are associated with the three gods, the fourth, which is 
broken, might have held a rosary. T. A. G. Rao refers to a third 
mode - a more modern mode according to him - of representing 
Dattatreya ; in it the god is shown as ‘a human being with three 
heads and four arms, and as attended by four dogs of different 
colours, said to present the four Vedas, and also by a bull (‘op cit’ vol I 
p.225). , 

I may refer in this connection to the crudely executed sculpture 
uithe collection of the Indian Museum, originally found in north 
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Bengal and presented by B. C. Law to the Calcutta Museum. It 
shows a composite deity, Brahma-Visnu, which is unique from 
the icono^raphic point of view. Of the four faces of Brahma only three 
are shown, his attributes ‘sruk,’ ‘sruva,’ ‘aksamala’ and ‘kamandalu’ are 
placed in the four hands ; Visnu’s characteristic features, the 
attendant goddesses-^ri and Pusti, the Ayudhapurusas — §ankha and Cakra, 
are clumsily executed on either side of the central figure who is also 
decorated by the ‘vanamala,’ the special garland of Visnu ; on the 
pedestal are depicted the respective mounts of the two gods — a swan 
in the centre and the Garuda in the right (‘A.S.I.A.R.’, 1934-36, pp. 
79-80). This composite sculpture falls in the same category as the 
Hari-Hara or Dattatreya images ; but it materially differs from the 
Dattatreya or Hari-Hara-Pitamaha types, as it not only fails to include 
some features of Hara in it, but of the emblems placed in its hands 
'none is peculiar to Visnu. It is very likely that the worshipper, for 
whose need this particular sculpture was made, was a staunch adherent 
of orthodox Vedism, by whom l§iva was not regarded as worthy 
of homage ; a few Visnuite elements, however, were incorporated in 
the cult object. I know of no text which describes such a type*, 
of sculpture. 

Some details about the more important among the many 

incarnatory forms which are outside the list of the stereotyped ten 

whose images and corresponding texts have been discovered, ought 

to be studied here. The ‘Satvata Sarnhita’ (also ‘Ahirbudhnya’ based 

on it ) and the ‘Bhagavata Purina’ present a fully comprehensive 

list ; the character of some of them is not quite clear from their 

names, while several others really depict either one of the 

forms of the principal types of Visnu icons or refer to beings 

associated with Visnu. Thus, Padmanabha and Madhusudana in 

the ‘Satvata-Ahirbudhnya’ list are mythologically associated with 
0 

the Se^^yana form which, as I have proved in a previous chapter, 
portrays the Narayana element. The import , of such names 
as Saktyatman, Vidyadhideva, Krodatman, Kantatdian, Rahujit, 
Fatala^yana, Parijata-hara, and Plyusaharana is not very clear, and 
even when we can offer some explanation about a few of them, 
14 
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their iconography remains undetermined.^ Dhruva, the son of King 
Uttanapada, was an earnest devotee of Visnu ; Vihangama is none 
other than the mythical bird Garuda — the sun conceived as a bird — 
while Visvarupa is based on the Viratarupa shown by Krsna to Arjuna 
in the field of Kuruksetra ( Visvarupa images have been noticed in 
detail ) ; Kalanemighna is identical with the monkey-god Hanuman, 
the principal devotee of Dasarathi Rama ; Dharma, Vagisvara and 
Lokanatha may belong to the Buddhist pantheon. Leaving aside the above, 
our task is confined to the , determination of the iconographic types 
of the following Kapila, Badavavaktra (Hayagtiva), Nara, Narayana, 
Vedavid (Vedavyasa), Dattatfeya and a few others. Of these Dattatrcya 
( Hari-Hara-Pitamaha ) has just been noticed at some length. From the 
‘Bhagavata Purana’ list of 22 or 23 incarnations, the only name that does 
not seem to be included in the ‘Satvata’ one is Purusa. Dharma in the 
above list, though reminiscent of Dharma, one of the three jewels 
(triratna-Dharma, Buddha and Sangha) in the Buddhist theology, is 
specially Vaisnava in its characterisation. 

The sage Kapila, the reputed author of the Samkhya system, has 
always been assigned an important place in the Brahmanic hierarchy and 
his name along with those of several other sages is frequently uttered 
by the orthodox Hindus in times of ‘naimittika’ ( occasional ) ritual 
ceremonies and during ‘tarpana’ ; they are regarded as the inaugura- 
tors of religion ( ‘Sanakasca Sanandasca trtiyasca Sanatanah I Kapilasc- 
Asuriscaiva Bodhuh Pancasikhastada I ....dharmapravarttakah’). But the 
other human sages never attained the importance of Kapila, and the 
reason is obvious. There is no Indian religious system in the vast field of 
Brahmanical Hinduism or even outside it, which did not utilise the 
Samkhya speculations for its own purpose in some form or other ; the 
‘Bhagavadgita’, the earliest treatise expounding the doctrines of the 


1. Krcxjatmfn perkaps refers to the boat incamationi but Var^a is separately 
in the list; Xantatman may stand for Manmatha>Fradynmna, the beautiful ; Hahujit, Patdlasayai^ 
Parijatabara and Piyu§abarana are purely mythological without any definite iconography of thnjr , 
the meaning of Vidyadbideva and ^ktyatman is not clearly defined. * 



Bhagavata cult expresses its indebtedness to them ( the word ‘Samkhy^* 
is mentioned as many as seven times by its author ). The followers of 
the Vasudeva-Visnu-Narayana cult were not tardy in recognising in 
the person of the great sage whose name was traditionally associate 
with the philosophic school, an incarnatory form of their own cult 
deity. I have already pointed out how the doctrine of Avatarahoofi 
of God was established in the time when the ‘Bhagavadgita* was 
composed. It is highly probable that the recognition of Kapila or who- 
soever was then regarded as the origniator of the Samkhya tenets as 
an Avatara of the god has already been made in the same work ; 
when Arjuna expresses his bewilderment about Krsna’s holding discern- 
ment ( ‘buddhi* or ‘jnana’ ) as more important than work ( ‘karma* ) and 
about his urging Arjuna to be engaged in violent action (‘ghore karmani’ ), 
the Lord replies : ‘In this world the twofold system was of old declared 
by me — that of the Samkhyas with the method of knowledge, and that 
of the- Yogins with the method of workV In the epic and Puranic 
literature the story of Kapila the sage and his association with the 
children of Sagara is elaborately recounted ; but in all the versions of 
the story he is invariably conceived as engaged in deep meditation and 
the performance of austere asceticism. Curiously enough Kapila is associa- 
ted in the Pancaratra literature with Pradyumna. The ‘Visnudharmottara’ 
tells us that ‘it was Pradyumna who was embodied in the Kapila form 
due to ‘vairagya’ ( indifference to worldly matters ) ; his two ( front ) 
hands are placed on his lap and the other two hands hold a conchshell 
and a discus ; he is seated on a lotus seat with his eyes closed in 
meditation ; the god Kapila should be made with a wealth of matted locks 
on his head, with the back of his shoulders and neck raised due to the 
checking of breath ( ‘kumbhaka’ process in the act of ‘pranayama’ ) and 
the soles of his feet endowed with lotus mark ; he should have deerskin 

sacred thread on his body and moustache ; the ancient man, the 

protector of the world and inaugurator of the Samkhya should be medi- 


1. EhAgavadgita*, TIT, 3 : 'LokesmindTiTidlm ni^tha para prokta mayanagha { JSSnajogaw 
fiajpkbjanaip kaimayogena Toginam'. 
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tated on in the above manner? The ‘Vaikhanasagama’ describes the 
god Kapila as eight-armed, holding a discus, a sword and a ploughshare, in 
his right hands ( the front right one being in the ‘abhaya’ pose ), while 
the left ones carry aconchshell, a noose, and a staflF — the front left being in 
the ‘katihasta’ pose; the god should be attended by the figures of 
Gayatri and Savitri ; according to this text, Kapila who is an embodiment 
of the Vedas is an ‘avaranadevata’ and should be placed in the south- 
east corner of a Vaisnava shrine (Rao, ‘op. cit.’, vol. I, App. C, p. 54 ), I 
have not seen any image of Kapila corresponding to either of these 
numerous subsidiary figures in a Vaisnava temple. 

Vadavavaktra or Hayagriva ( the horse-faced one ) in the ‘Satvata’ 
list of incarnations is one of the most important among the sundry 
other Avataras of Visnu, not only from the mythological and iconographic 
point of view, but also from the widespread acceptance of this god in 
the other cults of India as well as outside India. Like Ganapati, the other 
god of a hybrid form, the god-concept Hayagriva migrated into such 
distant countries of Asia as China and Japan.* Hayagriva first makes his 
clearly recognisable appearance in the epic literature of India. He was the 
deliverer of the Vedas from Madhu and Kaitebha, the two demons who 
stole them from Brahma, and he restored the Vedas to Brahma. In certain 
( presumably later ) portions of the ‘Mahabharata’, however, Hayagriva 
appears also as the name of a demon, an ally of Tarakasura (also of Naraka) 
who was an inveterate enemy of Visnu and the other gods ; he was killed 
by Visnu in the Taraka war. It is narrated in the epic and Puranic litera- 
ture that this demon was killed by Visnu assuming this hybrid form in the 
same manner as he killed the demons Hiranyaksa and Hiranyakasipu in 
Varaha and Narasimha forms respectively. As Visnu has this form, so the 
demon Hayagriva, after his death in the hands of the former, assumes the 
shape of the horse-demon Kesin in the forest region of Yamuna to kill 


1. ‘ViTOudhannottara’ as quoted by T. A. G. Bao, ‘op. cit.’, yol.l., App. C. ppJ 54 . 65 , 

2. K. H. Van Gulik has discussed at some length the history of this migration in hia 

mon<^raph “The Mantrayanio Aspect of Horse-cult In China and Japan’, E. J' Brill T«iABn mapi 
For my reyiew of this y.ork, refer to ’J. G. I. 8.’, Vol. Ill, pp. 201-06. ’ 
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Vasudeva-Krena another ‘vibhava* of Visnu. The killing of the 
Hayaraja i.e., Kesin, is referred to at least twice in the great epic, once 
in the Dronaparvan (5. 3) and again in the Udyoga Parvan (30. 147). 
These multifarious m 3 rths were derived from earlier stories ; the 
reference in the Udyoga Parvan (99) to the Hayasirsa Aditya who, on 
every auspicious occasion, rises from the nether regions and fills the 
•world called ‘suvarna’ with Vedic hymns, proves that this passage marks 
an early stage in the possible development of the idea of Hayagriva 
Visnu who was an Aditya, from the sun-horse conception of the Vedic 
period. Various hymns of the *Rgveda’ refer to the horse-shaped Dadhikra 
(Dadhikravan) who is none other than the Sun-god himself conceived 
in a theriomorphic form ; reference also need be made, in this connection, 
to the Vedic Rsi Atharvana Dadhyanc who was endowed with a horse’s 
head by the As-vins in order that the twin-gods might learn from the 
seer the ‘madhuvidya’ ^ich was taught to the sage by Indra or Tvastr. 
The epic and Puranic references to Hayagriva, the restorer and the 
reciter of the Vedas, fully prove that he was primarily a deity presiding 
over knowledge and wisdom. This characteristic trait is throughout 
maintained in the Brahmanical conception of the god*. Many of the 
iconographic descriptions of this god substantiate this view ; thus the 
•Visnudharmottara’ describes the eight-armed form of Hayagriva as a 
part of Sainkarsana CSamkarsananga’) in whom two of the six ideal 
'gunas*, ‘j^na’ and ‘bala’, are spedally predominant. ' The element 
of fear underlying the character of this divinity though present to a 
certain extent never outweighs its primary traits. When Visnu-Haj^riva 
was adopted into the cult of Mahayana Buddhism as Vidyaraja Hayagriva, 
an aspect of Avalokitcsvara, so early as the beginning of the bth century 
A. D., this characteristic trait was given a new orientation. The 


1. Befeienoe ihould be made to the number of late manusoripts on ‘Mantra’ and ‘Mantra Kalpa’ 
^pnnd Hayagriva noticed by Knppuswami Sastri in ‘Triennial Catalogue of Manusoripta’ (vol. Vl, 
IPast .1 .) for the Madras Government Oriental Mannierripte Zdlnary ; in the ‘Hayagriva kavaoa’ (said to 
diMe been taken from the ^Hayagriva Tantra’ we have : '0^ HayagHvlya snklavar^ya jSftnaBiurtBye 
oQtkaiaya aoyutaya BrahmavldySptadayakaja ivaha’ ; the ‘Hayagriva stotra’ begins with this nmqdet 
*Jnangnandamayaip deva^i nirmalasphatikakptim | Adbasam sarvavidyanam Hayagtlvamu^temaiie’. 

15 
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Vidyaraja the king of the Vidyadharas, the carriers of magical knowledge 
or magic power, came gradually to be conceived as a divinity with terrific \ 
features chiefly invoked for the fulfilment of one’s desires or for ‘abhicara* 
purposes, though its earlier placid aspect is not totally lost sight of. 
Certain Brahmanical manuscripts of a late date lay down this fierce trait ; 
thus, the ‘Hayagrivastram’ (Kuppuswami Sastri, ‘ibid’) begins with : ‘Oip 
am hraurn sphura sphura prasphura prasphura ghora ghoratara Hayagriva 
ehi ehi surupa ksiragaura hayanane cata cata pracata pracata kaha kaha 
asvavaktra bhrama bhrama bhramaya bhramaya bhasmikara bhasmikara etc . 
That this emphasis on the dire aspect of this god was laid under the 
influence of the Mantrayana Buddhism is clearly proved by another 
manuscript in the same collection, ‘Hayagrivamalamantra’, which 
begins thus — ‘Athato bhagavantam sarvatejonidhim sarvadustadurltavi- 
dhvamsinam mahavidyarajarupinam Hayasirasamavartayisyami’. 

Figures of Hayagriva are not very common, though some late 
images are occasionally found. T. A. G. Rao illustrates one from the 
temple at Nuggehalli ; it belongs to the Hoysala school and shows the 
eight-armed horse-faced god standing in ‘alidha’ pose on a platform over 
the prostrate body of a demon who may be the demon Hayagriva ; the 
«ight hands carry all the attributes usually placed in those of the eight- 
armed Visnu images (this manner of arrangement of the attributes does 
not tally withj the ‘Visnudharmottara’ description which after enjoining 
that the ‘sankha’, ‘cakra’, ‘gada’ and ‘padma’ should be shown in the four 
’ hands says that the remaining four hands should be placed on the heads 
of the four personified Vedas which were rescued from the nether regions 
by Visnu-Krsna in this form).^ A late bronze figure of Hayagriva, now 
in a private collection in Calcutta, shows the horse-faced god seated in 
’paryankasana' on a double-petalled lotus pedestal ; he is four-armed, 
the hands show from the lower right onwards— the ‘vyakhyana mudra', 
a ‘sankha’, a ‘cakra’, and a ‘pustaka’ (veda) ; he is endowed |with ‘kiritama- 


1. ‘Visnnaiiannottara,’ ch. 80, vv. i-6 : 'Catyaraica karahi karya Vedanam dahadharinam I 
Devena muidhnivinyasta sarvabharanadharina | AsvagriveBia devena pura Vedah samuddhytah I VedS 
hrta danavapnngavabhyaip rasataladdevavarena tana | Simuddhrta Yaiavamaamniukbya taran-amurdhnf 
Purujottamena*. ° 
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kuta’, and other usual ornaments. It should be noted that this image very 
characteristically illustrates the primary trait of the god noticed above. 
The ‘Agnipurana’ description of Hayagriva partially fits in with this 
figure ; according to it, the god should be four-armed holding a ‘sahkha’, 
a ‘cakra’, a ‘gada’ and the ‘veda’, his left leg is placed on the ^esanaga 
while the right one is placed on a tortoise’. In the Indian Vajrayana 
reliefs depicting some forms of Avalokitesvara, Hayagriva is one of the 
invariable attendants of the Bodhisattva ; but in them he is usually 
shown not with the head of a horse but as a wide and xound-eyed 
pot-bellied fierce-looking figure (cf. the various Khasarpana Lokesvara 
figures whose usual attendants are Hayagriva, Sudhanakumara, Tara 
and Bhrkuti Tara). 

The next two incarnatory forms are Nara and Narayana. 
These two are regarded as the Sage-gods, and the second of them 
has a definite mythological character of its own, somewhat distinct 
from the cosmic god Narayana, one of the constituent elements of the 
composite cult-picture of Vaisnavism. A systematic account of these 
two is given for the first time in the Narayanlya section of the 
‘Mahabharata’ ; Narada is said to have gone to the Badarikasrama to see 
Nara and Narayana, the two excellent old sage-gods who were engaged in 
the performance of austerities and who were centred in themselves and 
were upholders of a great vow (^antiparva, ch.344, v. 34 : ‘Tatah sa dadrse 
devau puranavrsisattamau | Tapascarantau sumahadatmanisthau maha- 
vratau’)- Then a characteristic description of the two gods is given : they 
were more effulgent in their brilliance than the sun, endowed with the 
auspicious ^rivatsa mark and matted locks of hair ; their hands (literally 
arms) were like those of swans (‘jalapadabhuja’ — it is a ‘Mahapurusalaksa- 
na’ referred to in the Buddhist literature as ‘jalahgulihastapada’), the 
soles of their feet marked with discus etc.® The great epic in the 
opening chapter of the Narayaniya also tells that Nara, Narayana, Hari 
and Krsna were the sons or forms of Dharma, the first two of whom 

1 . ‘Agnipurapa’, ch. 49, v. 26 : '^nkhacakragadayedapapiacasyaSiM-Haryf | Yamapado dhptij) 
t should be ‘sthitaV ) 6e?e dak§ipa^i kuimaprsthaga^i 1 

2. The verses 35-38 enumerate some of the 'Hahapura^alak^aqaa’ manifest in the bodies of 
Kara and Naiayapa ; besides those noted above, the following are included : ‘vyu^horaska* ( wide-chested ). 
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devoted themselves to the practice of austerities in the Badarikasrama. 
The ‘Vamanapurana’ (ch. 6) gives the same story and the above four are 
represented as the sons of Dharma and Ahimsa ; R. G. Bhandarkar 
correctly observes that these four names were ‘connected with the 
introduction of a new system of religion, not heterodox, which concerned 
itself with religiousness and non-slaughter of animals’.^ The above 
observation justifies the suggestion that Nara and Narayana are the same 
as Vasudeva and Arjuna, the twin man-gods first mentioned in the 
sutra of Panini (IV, 3. 93 : ‘Vasudev-Arjunabhyatn Vun’), 

Nara and Narayana, as the gods especially associated with 
Vaisnavism (if not already regarded as the two incarnations of Visnu) 
were known in the Gupta period. The Gupta temple at Deogarh, 
referred to above, has on its east face these two sage-gods seated side by 
side. The following is Cunningham’s description of the relief : ‘Both are 
represented as ascetics clad in antelope skins, with the head of the 
antelope in front on a small scale. The figure to the left must be ^iva 
himself, as he has four arms while that to the right has only two arms. 
The hair of both is matted after the fashion of ascetics, and each 
holds up a rosary in the right hand. Below §iva there are three deer, 
and in a cave beneath the other figure there is a lion. On each side 
there is an attendant figure, with beard and matted hair, carrying a 
rosary. Above, there are five flying figures, three males and two 
females, carrying a canopy of foliage over Siva’s head. On a separate 
slab above, there is a figure with three heads seated on a lotus, 
and attended on each side by the flying figure, one male and one 


‘dirghabhaja’ ( long-armed ). ‘mojkaoatujkin’ ( having four tegtes ), 'gajtidanta’ 'and ‘ajtidamstra’ ( having 
sixty tebth and eight fanga ), 'meghaughaaadTBa svana’ ( their voices like the roaring thunder ). 'svasya' 
( beautiftil laced ), 'prthn&lata’ ( having wide lopebead >, ‘eubhru, sufaknoBasika' (having beautiful blows, 
chin ana nose ), ‘^apatrepa sadrse iiiasi’ ( Uiait heads like asabEeUas >. Ifony erf these ohuaotscistio signs 
cf great men are also included among the thirty-two greater and 80 lesser signs of a Buddha in the Buddhist 
itterature. The TVTahapurujalaksapas’, espediaHy their iconographio aspect have been disoussed by me m 
‘Pratimalaksanam’. C. U. P., 1932. 

^ 1. B. G. Bhaiidarkar, *Vai$QsyiCT, ^ivism and Mhus Beligious Sy^ms’, p. 33 , Ha further observes, 

‘Aboutthetime when the new systems of religion arose, the ideas that were undergoing fasmantatioa were 
Dharma cr righteousness and Ahiipsa or non-slanghter as against the old ceremonial of sacrificial rites and 
the kiUing of aninubls in accordanoe with its* 
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female’. What Cunningham describes as a canopy of foliage carried 
by five flying figures, three males and two females, really consists of the 
garland-bearing Vidyadhaira couples on either side with a beautifully 
carved female figure hanging on the leafy branches of a tree showa 
in the middle. The seats on which the two central figures are seated 
may be rocks or they may represent some vehicle. T. A. G. Rao- 
perhaps on the above surmise of Cunningham ( based on the matted 
locks on the head of the four-armed figure) identified the main figure 
as Jnana or Yoga Daksinamurti of ^iva; the two-armed companion 
figure by its side was tentatively identified by him as Vyakhyana- 
Daksinamurti of the same god. But all these suggestions have been 
proved to be erroneous and it was first pointed out by Gupte, sometime 
an officer in the Indian Archaeological Survey, that the whole relief 
corresponds in a very characteristic manner to the description of the 
two Sage-gods Nara and Narayana as given in the ‘Visnudharmottara’. 
This interesting text prescribes that Nara should be of pale green 
colour like that of the ‘durva’ grass and be two-armed, while Narayana 
of the colour of the blue lotus should be four-armed ; a ‘badari’ 
(jujube) tree laden with fruits should be shown between the 
two and the earth goddess should be placed on the tree ; the two 
gods should carry a rosary in one of their hands ; they are to be 

placed in eight-wheeled vehicles with charioteers ; they will have 

black antelope skin on their bodies, and matted locks on their 
heads and should be placid in aspect ; one of their legs is to be placed 

upon the chariot while the other (hangs down) along the knee ; Hari 

should be like Nara and KrsM like Narayana in appearance.^ On the 


1. ‘Vig^udhannottora’, Book III, oh. IS, vr. 2-5 'Durvasyama Nata^> karyo dvibhujisoa 
mahabhuja | Naraya^aEcatnibabu nilotpaladalacchaTilj II Tayonnadhye ca badati karya phalabibhujana | 
Badary dma van! ' (the Venkatesyara presa has ‘ann tan’, but ‘ayani’ in Bao’s extract is the correct 
reading) ‘katyaakgamU&dhaiaynbhau’ 1 Ajtacakre sthitan yane sutayukte’ (this reading is also better than 
the Venkatesyara press ones as ‘bhutiyukte' or ‘dyntaynkte’ or 'bhutaynkte’) manotame | Kpgpajina- 
dharan dantan jatamap^aladhaiipan ii Padena caikena rathasthitana padena oaikena oa janugena | 
Karyo Harieoatra Karepa tulya^ Krgpo’pi Narayapastnlyamurti^.’ This text thus describes all thn 
four sons of Dharma and Ahipud. * 

For Cunningham's description of Deogarh relief, refer to ‘A. S. B.’, yoL X, p. 107. For Bao’s 
nxplanation of it, of. ‘op. cit.’, yol. n, pp. 278-81 * pi. LXXI. B. Ch. Shastri has discussed at full 
length its correct identification in the pages of 'Acta Orientalia’, Yol. XII, 1934 pp. 116«25, pi. m. 

16 



basis of this text we can identify the four-armed figure in the relief 
in question as Narayana, the two-armed one as Nara, the female figure 
hanging by the tree as the earth-goddess and the leafy tree as the 
badari-vrksa ; the chariot and the charioteer are not clearly depicted, 
but the position of the legs of the two gods closely conforms to the 
description. The artist has been remarkably successful in depicting the 
serene tranquility in their features. It has already been shown that 
a replica of the above Gupta relief was made in the same place 
centuries after its date. 

Dharma, according to ‘Visnu^harmottara’ ( Bk. Ill, ch. 76, vv. 2-4 ), 
should be made with four faces, four legs and four arms, be dressed 
in white, endowed with all ornaments and be white in colour ; he 
should hold a rosary in his right hand and a book in his left, and the 
two other hands should be placed on the personifications of Vyavasaya 
( application ) and Sukha ( happiness ) to his right and left. T. A. G. Rao 
quotes the verses in Appendix C of his first volume ( pp. 61-62 ) but 
indicates the source as ‘Adityapurana’ ; the only difference between 
the two extracts is ‘vrsah’ in the place of ‘sukha V in the ‘Visnudharmo- 
ttara’ text. It should be noted that this description is purely allegori- 
cal and the four-footed Dharma is perhaps based on the mythology 
that in the Krtayuga Dharma was four-footed ( ‘catuspada’ ) and in each 
of the subsequent yugas it shed one of its legs, till in the present age, i. e. 
Kali Yuga, he stands only on one leg ; ‘pada’ in the above myth means 
quarter but the pun is evident. No early sculpture of Dharma is known 
to me. But one image in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum 
requires notice in this connection. It shows a male deity beautifully 
carved holding a scale in his right hand ; it may represent Dharma, the 
scale indicating that the god weighs justice with impartiality. If this 
identification be correct, then it is understood that the artist followed 
a text in the making of this image, which is unknown to us ; it should 
be dated in the 11th century A. D.‘ Rules for the construction of the 
images of Vyasa, the reputed author of the Vedas, the ‘Mahabharata’ 
and the Puranas, afe also laid down in the texts ; I explained elsewhere 


1. 'Dacca HUtory of Bengal', Vol. I, p. 464. 
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the true interpretation of Vyasa and the tradition about the twenty- 
eight Vyasas.^ The ‘Visnudharmottara’ ( Bk. Ill, ch. 85, vv. 65-6 ) says 
that Vyasa should be of dark complexion and calm appearance and have 
profuse matted locks of brown colour (^'Krsnasantatanur-Vyasah pingalo- 
tijaSdharah” ) ; his four disciples, Sumanta, Jaimini, Paila and Vaisampayana 
should be placed by his sides. Purusa, an incarnatory form of Vi§nu 
according to the Bhagavata Purana list, is an ‘avaranadevata’ to be placed 
in the east side of a Vaisnava shrine ; he should face the east and should be 
of white colour, his garment being yellow ; he should have the figures of 
Sri and MedinI on his sides. Dhanvantari, another avatara of Visnu, 
according to the ‘Bhagavata Purana,’ who is the same as Ayurveda personi- 
fied ( ‘Ayurvedastatha saksaddevo Dhanvantarih prabhuh’, ‘Visnudharmo- 
ttara’, Bk. Ill, ch. 73, v. 48 ) is to be shown as good-looking, with a pitcher 
full of nectar placed in both of his hands (‘Dhanvantarika kartavyah surupah 
priyadarsanah ] Karadvayagatarn casya samrtam kalasam bhavet’). Kalane- 
mighna in the ‘Satvata’ list is, possibly Visnu himself or the same 
as Hanuman, the monkey god who is the best devotee of Rama Dasaratbi. 
The ‘Vaikhanasagama’ elaborately describes the figure of the latter 
always in association with the figure of Raghava Rama ; he is there a mere 
accessory or attendant and is enjoined to be depicted as two-armed» 
standing a little in front to the right of Rama, of a height reaching the 
chest, navel or hip of the central deity, his right hand placed upon the 
mouth (a loyal gesture), and the left hanging down to the knees, and his 
whole mien should indicate willing obedience to serve his master (Rao, 
‘op. cit.’, vol. I, App. C, pp. 41 & 43). But independent figures of Hanuman 
are well-known in India and the up-country Indians, many of whom are 
devout worshippers of Rama, have special homage to pay to this monkey- 
god as Mahavira (the great hero) ; especially in Bihar and in some parts 
of the United Provinces, every village has its small shrine where the 
figure of this god is the object of worship. It is generally shown 
as striding forward either with a boulder in one of its hands 
(representing Gandhamadana hill which he carried to Rama, when he 
was asked to bring Visalyakarani for Laksmana’s cure) and a big club on 


1. ‘Development of Hindu loanogiaphy', oh. I. pp. l4-6. 
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the other. One of the reliefs in the north-eastern wall of the mainr 
shrine at Paharpur shows the figure of a monkey carrying loads of stones 
on his two uplifted hands and head, and is undoubtedly connected with 
the story of construction of the bridge across the sea for Rama and his 
monkey hoard to cross over to Lanka (S. K. SaraswatJ, ‘op. cit,’, p. 76, fig. 
2 ; the sculpture belongs to the mediaeval period). The Mahavira-Hanuman 
reliefs of the present days arc reminiscent, as regards their poses, of the 
figure of the wind-god Vata (OADO) figured on the reverse of many of 
Kanishka’s and Huvishka’s gold and copper coins. The colossal sculpture 
(No. D. 27) in the Mathura Museum probably represents Hanuman, the 
monkey hero ; he is standing with his left foot on a prostrate female 
figure, the head of which is lost ; the statue evidently of mediaeval 
period was discovered from Parkham^ 

Gopinath Rao describes in his section of the Minor Avataras 
and Manifestations of Visnu several varieties of images such as 
Ranganatba, Venkatesa, Pandharinatha or Vithoba and Jagannatha, 
which are specially enshrined in particular localities as Srirahgam, 
Tirupati (both in the Madras Presidency), Pandharipura (in the Bombay 
Presidency) and Puri (Orissa) respectively (vol, I, pp. 269-73 and plates). 
I have nothing to add to what he has said with regard to the first three ; 
but I wish to say a few words about the last. The temple of Puri is 
as old as the 12th century A. D. and certain characteristic features of 
the temple ritual as well as the absence of any caste distinction in 
the temple precincts led some scholars to believe that the shrine at one 
time of its history belonged to the Buddhists. R. L. Mitra found in 
the outline of the crude mis-shapen wooden images of Jagannatha, 
Balarama and Subhadra a representation of the Buddhist Triratna 
symbol ; every 12 years the images are renewed and in the time of 
renewal something perhaps in the nature of a relic is put into them by the 
head priest of the temple, blindfolded. It may or may not be based on 


1. Vogel. ‘Mathura Museum Catalogue’, p. 100. The female figure is haggard looking and tho- 
god seems to he attended hy a defaced male figure perhaps endowed with a monkey face. 
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Buddhism, but the general position of the three deities, two male on 
sides and one female in the centre, is directly reminiscent of the early 
Vaisnava images — Krsna, Baladeva and Ekanamsa, already noted by me. 
But the manner of carving these particular gods is extremely 
interesting ; it is not that the Orissan artists were incapable of fashioning 
beautiful images, because the innumerable sculptures on the very temple^ 
and images of various other gods and their accessories in numerous other 
Brahmanical shrines of Orissa (datable . from the 7th or 8th century ^ 
onwards) testify to their artistic skill and excellence. But still they 
wilfully left unfinished the figures of the most sacred gods, objects of 
worship par excellence of the untold millions of Hindus from every corner 
of India. The god Jagannatha ( meaning the lord of the world ) is alsa 
frequently described as Purusottama. The ‘Hayasirsa Pancaratra’ as 
quoted by Gopala Bhatta elaborately describes the images of Purusottama ; 
it first mentions the image of eight, four or two-armed Vasudeva-Visnu, 
then of two or four-armed Baladeva and lastly of beautiful Subhadra, 
It then describes that when Subhadra is shown between the two-armed 
images of Visnu and Baladeva, that particular composition is Purusottama. 
(‘Evam tu dvibhujo Visnuh kathitah sarvakamadah 1 Baladevena sahito 
Bhadraya ca samanvitah 1 1 Devasya daksine parsve Subhadram vinivesayet \ 
Tatah paramadakranta-locanam sthapayed-Balam’) ; Gopala Bhatta says 
that this is the image of Purusottama ( ‘iti Purusottama : HaribhaktivilasaV 
Calcutta Edition, p. 622 ). The much earlier description of the three 
deities in the chapter 57 of the ‘Brhatsamhita’ ( verses 31-39 ) seems to 
have been the original of the above description noted by Gopala Bhatta.^ 
There also, first the eight-armed, then four-armed and lastly two-armed 
figures of Visnu are described ; then two-armed Baladeva is accounted 
for and lastly two-, four- or eight-armed image of Ekanamsa is enjoined 
to be placed between the above two male deities ( ‘Ekanam^ karya 
devi Baladeva-Krsnayormadhye 1 Katisamsthitavamakara sarojamitarena 
codvahati’ ). There' is a tradition recorded in the Puri temple annals 
(‘Madia Panji’) that the divine artist Visvakarma who was requisitioned for 
the fashioning of Jagannatha’s image was disturbed by'king .Indradyumna 
in his work and according to previous stipulation he left it unfinishecL 
But such stories are after thoughts and are framed to ofifer some plausible 
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explanation for an already established fact, and they help very little in 
understanding the real reason underlying it.^ 

It has already been pointed out that Garuda or Garutman, the 
emblem of Visnu and his vehicle, was originally the Sun conceived as 
a bird. The Rgvedic hymn ( I. 164, 46 ) describes the celestial Garutman 
as endowed with beautiful wings ( ‘divyah sa suparno Garutman’ ). 
Garuda’s another name is Tarksya in the epic and puranic period, and 
the latter also occurs twice in some late hymns of the ‘Rgveda’, but there 
it means a steed.® ‘In one or two later vedic texts Tarksya is, however, 
referred to as a bird ; and in the epic and subsequent literature, he is 
identified' with the swift bird Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu’ ( Macdonell, 
‘Vedic Mythology’, p. 49 ). In many passages of the ‘Mahabharata’, 
Garuda is formally identified with the vedic Garutman and is described 
as the brother of Aruna, the forerunner of Surya ; in the developed 
epic mythology, he is the son of Kasyapa and Vinata ( Vainateya ) and 
is thus the ' half-brother of the Nagas, Kasyapa’s sons by Kadru, 
his other wife. A great enmity existed between Garuda and the Nagas, 
and^he is frequently described as ‘bhujagari’, ‘pannagasana’, ‘pannaga- 
bhojana’ etc. meaning the enemy of the snakes and the devourer of the 
serpents. This enmity originated from the ill-treatment of his mother 
in the hands of Kadru and her sons. Garuda once undertook to bring 
the divine nectar for his step brothers in exchange of which they would 
release his mother from Kadru’s service. On his way to secure the 
‘amrta’ he lived on the Nisadas and lifted up an elephant named 
Supratika ( Naga Supratika ) and a tortoise named Vibhavasu with his 
talons from the lake Alamba ; he sat with this load on the branch of 
a banyan tree whereon the Valakhilya sages were resting. The tree 


1. The diflerent views about the Jaganuatha, Balarama and Bubbadia images enshrined in the 

main sanctum of the Puri temple have been ably summarised by G. Birkar in his authoritative Bengali 
work on ‘Three Temples’ or ‘Mandirer Katha’, pp. 61-104 and plates ; he has rightly left the question 
open. The advocates of the Buddha theory^ have, however, more in their favour than those of the others. 
In many of the Orissan versions of the Dasavatara slabs, the figure of Jagannatha occupies the ninth 
place, the place of Buddha ; in various Orissan works of the late mediaeval and modem periods as vrell 
as in many comparatively old Bengali manuscripts, the identity of Jagannatha and Yi^piu a Buddha form 
is accepted. > 

2. B. V.’ X, 178, 1 i Tyamu §u vajinam devajutam sahavanam tarutavam rathanam 4 Aristane- 
miQi pytanaiamasujp svastaye Tarkgyamiha huvema'. The mantra uttered by the priests in tiTno. ©f 
sprinkling ‘santijala’ over their yajamanas is the verse occuring in ‘R. Y. I, 89. o Svasti na Indio 
v^dhasravah svasti nai^ puja visvavedah | bvasti nas-Tarkgyo’ Arijtanemi^i svasti no Brhaspatirdadhatu’. 



branch broke under their joint weight, and for fear of injuring the sages, 
he did not let it fall but carried all to the hermitage of his father. After 
the Valakhilyas were made to quit the tree branch by Kasyapa, Gariida 
dropped the branch and ate up his two prizes— the Naga and the 
Kacchapa. He then proceeded to Indra’s capital and after vanquishing 
the divine guards appointed to look after the ‘amrta’ flew with ft to 
his step brothers. Vinata was set free, but the Nagas were deprived 
of the nectar which was stolen by the crafty Indra in disguise. The 
tongues of the Nagas were cleft asunder and remained so ever afterwards, 
because they licked up the sharp-edged Kusa grass on which the ambrosia 
pot was placed by Garuda ; this is also the reason why the ‘Ku§a’ 
grass is so sacred.^ 

In the earliest period Garuda is represented as a bird with emphasis 
on some bodily features. One of the earliest extant reliefs of Garuda 
is on the inner side of the second architrave of the east gate at Sanchi- 
Had the Garuda capital of the Besnagar Garudadhvaja been extant, 
that would have been a still earlier specimen. The Sanchi relief shows 
the animal world reverencing the Buddha symbolised by the Bodhidruma 
with Vajrasana beneath it. The whole composition contains along 
with natural animal figures, such hybrid forms as leonine creatures with 
dogs’ heads, and lions with griflBn-like heads. In the right corner of 
the composition is carved a huge parrot-like bird with ear-ornaments 
and big bushy tuft by the side of a five-headed snake ; the type is a 
purely Indian one, but his wings, according to Griinwedel, show the 
artificial forms of West Asian art. Griinwedel says, ‘This is assuredly 
the Garuda, with the Naga, whose mortal enemy he is’ ; he further 
remarks about the mediaeval representations of Garuda that ‘The native 
parrot type on the one hand, the west Asian grifl&n on the other, arc 
the bases upon which more modern iconography developed its Garuda* 

( ‘Bud. Art’ p. 51 ). In the Hellenistic art of Gandhara, Garuda appears j|p. 

the shape of a huge eagle decked with the same ear-ornaments and wings 


1. Kao relates the story at some length in his section on Gam^a, ‘op. cit.’, Vol. I, pp. 888*5. It 
is based on the 'Mahabharata', Adiparva, chapters 43*50, For varions other epic stories about the sun- 
bird, refer to Hopkins, ‘Bpio Mythology’, pp. 31 fi. 
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more naturalistically treated. He is very often depicted as carrying 
oflF into the air with his long beak or with his big talons a Naga or 
a NagI, sometimes a couple of them. The Buddhist literature abounds 
with stories which seem to explain these feats of Garuda ( cf. the 
Bauddha drama of ‘Nagananda’ ). I have a suspicion that the epic 
mythology of Garuda’s taking oflf the Supratika, the Naga ( there in 
the sense of an elephant ) and his brother Vibhavasu, the tortoise, 
already referred to above, is likewise based on the reliefs just noted ; 
it may be observed that the above myth occurs in the Adiparva among 
evidently late additions.' The intermediate stage in the evolution of 
the hybrid Garuda figure of mediaeval art from these early forms is shown 
on Gupta coins. On most of the gold coins of the imperial Gupta 
rulers, Garuda invariably appears in the form of a plump bird with 
beautiful wings as the capital piece of a column; it is ^presumable that 
the Besnagar Garudadhvaja bad as its finiale a similar figure of the bird. 
Garuda was the badge of the Guptas and appears on their seals ( cf. the 
Bhitari seal ) ; lines 23 ff. of the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta show that the personal seal of the sovereign bore the figure of 
a Garuda ( ‘Garutmadahka’ ). V. A. Smith suggested that the Garuda 
standard was copied from the Roman eagle ; but J. Allan has rightly 
observed that there is no reason for this supposition and ‘the resemblance 
is quite a coincidence, and Garudadhvajas were common objects in 
India ( ‘op. cit.,’ p. LXX ). On the reverse sides of the silver coins of 
Chandragupta II Garuda stands facing with outspread wings ; on some 
varieties of his copper coins, however, the bird is endowed with novel 
features. Thus, on Type II ( ‘Chattra’ Type ) of his copper issues, 
Garuda is figured with outspread wings and long human arms adorned 
with bracelets on Types V, VI and VII in the same issues, he 
is figured with outstretched wings, though without human arms, but 




3. Grunwcdtl thinks that such Hellenistic compositions of (Jandhara as showing Gara^a carrying 
ofi Haga youths were direct copies with Buddhistic import of the ‘Kape of Ganymede’, a work of the- 
iamons Hellenistic sculptor, Lecchares , 'Buddhist Alt', pp, 109-10, figs. 61 & 6i. 



holding a snake in his mouth.* The bare suggestion of hybridity in 
the above tyi>c ( No. II ) of Chandragupta’s copper coins was not worked 
out in its fuller details in the other silver and copper coins of Chandra- 
gupta n himself and his successors, and it was left for the regular 
iconographers of Brahmanical art to develop the type in the late or post 
-Gupta and the mediaeval periods. It may be observed here that on some 
terracotta seals of the late Gupta period discovered at Nalanda, Garu^ 
is very elaborately depicted ; here also his bird form is emphasiseck 
These numismatic and glyptic representations of Garuda leave little 
doubt that such was also the usual method of depicting him in the plastic 
art of the Gupta period. 

The mediaeval images of Garuda can be broadly subdivided into two- 
groups — one that shows the mount where oh Visnu is riding singly or 
with his consort, and the other where the man-bird serves as the capital 
of a column or is placed in front of a Vaisnava shrine. In both the 
groups, the mount and emblem of Visnu is depicted as a round-eyed 
human being with the wings of a bird and a beak-like nose ; he is usually 
two-armed, his hands being in the ‘anjali’ pose j but on some late 
mediaeval sculpture-, of eastern India, he is endowed with four arms, tiie 
back hands supporting the legs of the divine couple ( Laksmi-Narayaoa ). 
As the capital of a column he is sometimes depicted as Janiform, his whole 
figure being double-sided ; the eyes and beak are shown as in the above- 
named type and the twa hands of the god are folded in front of his breast ; 
the usual ornaments are depicted on his body, but the hair is standing 
on end in single matted coils ; the elaborate wings are never absent and 
the feet are sometimes given the character of the bird’s daws. Rarely 
however, in compositions showing Visnu seated, Garuda api^ars as a 
beautiful male figure without, any emphasis on the bird-like features (a tiny 
pair of wings is fixed on the back, but these arc not discernible from the 
front), where his identity isdisdosed by a small snake held by him. 


l. J. AllMm'Cfttalogae of Gupta Coins in the Britisli ICtueam,' pp. S3 fi. and plates. In Boma- 
apacimens, e. g. in Type I of the copper coins of Chandragnpta II, Gam^ is nimbate, and on otheis^ 
«• OB Type Xto. V, he is placed on an akat ;-.aU sneb featnies, tbna, anphasise Us divine ehataotet. 
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in one of his hands. In the elaborate sculpture in the collection of the 
Mathura Museum ( D, 37 ) showing Visnu Yogasana, already described 
in the 1st chapter of this book, the beautifully carved male figure 
behind the Cakrapurusa on the proper left of the seated Visnu is none 
other than Garuda, as it holds a tiny cobra in its right hand. Vogel 
noticed the cobra in its hand, but he did not see the pair of wings 
attached to its back which are not visible from the front and so could 
not identify it properly ( ‘M. M. C.’, p. 102 ). The two images of Garuda 
which are illustrated by T. A. G. Rao in his book ( Vol. 1, p. 287, pis. 
LXXIV and LXXXV, fig. 1 ) are interesting ; the first, carved on the 
front gable of the Cave No. Ill at Badami, shows the mythical man-bird 
with a flabby belly, beak-like nose, round eyes, two outspread wings and 
various ornaments on his body ; he holds in his right hand a big cobra 
with a spread hood while his left hand is placed on his belly ; he is 
represented as flying through the air. The other image from Palur, 
Travancore, is of wood and is only about a couple of centuries old ; it was 
carved in such a manner as to be hung on the ceiling by means of a 
chain. This particular image illustrates the mythology of the forcible 
abduction of Vibhavasu and Supratika ( the elephant and the tortoise ) 
by Garuda, already mentioned, for it holds the elephant and tortoise in 
its right and left hands. Two elaborately carved panels in Cave No. IV 
at Badami represent the theft of the jar of nectar by Garuda, already 
noted ; the episode is described in detail in the ‘Astikaparvvadhyaya* of 
the ‘Adiparva’ of the ‘Mahabharata’. On the fourth bas-relief from the 
left is a jar placed on a round object in the centre ; on both its sides are 
gods standing in battle array among whom we can recognise Visnu, Siva, 
Yama, Varuna and others from their respective emblems ; Garuda from 
the extreme left corner attacks the gods protecting the nectar. The 
narrative is then continued in the next relief ; on the extreme left the 
iar of nectar is shown on a pillar ; to its right Garuda is flying towards 
and attacking the gods ; in the right half of the panel Garuda is carved 
on its extreme left with the nectar jar in his hands flying to left followed 
by Indra on Airavata and another god holding a drawn sword. Thus, the 
left half of this panel represents the defeat of the celestial host by Garu^ 
and his access to the nectar ( sometimes described in texts as Soma ). 


and the right half, Garuda escaping with the nectar and 'Indra following 
him and throwing his ‘vajra’ at him.^ Such elaborate representations of 
the story in the shrines of the Gupta period show that the mythology 
was well-known at that time. Reference should be made in this 
connection to the two incarnatory forms of Visnu in the ‘Satvata’ list of 
the 39 Vibhavas ; one is Vihahgama( No. 9 ) and the other Am^-harana 
( No. 18 ). There is no doubt that these two refer to Garuda, and the 
last one to the episode just noted. 

T. A. G. Rao quotes descriptions of Garuda from three di£Eerent 
texts viz., ‘Visnudharmottara’, ‘Sritatvanidhi’ and ‘^ilparatna’. The 
last two texts describe a two-armed image ; but the ‘^ilparatna’ passage 
refers to another variety of Garutman which is endowed with eight 
arms, the hands holding such objects as water-jar, mace, conchshell. 
discus, sword and snake, while on the other two rest the feet of 
Krsna ; the two-armed image in this text is described as that of 
Tarksya, The ‘Agnipurana’, however, describes the images of Trailokya- 
mohana and Tarksya as eight-armed with ‘cakra’, ‘khadga’, ‘musala’ and 
‘ankusa’ in the right. hands, and ‘sankha’, ^arhga’, ‘gada’, and ‘pa^’ in the 
left ; Laksmi and Saraswatl holding ‘padma’ and Vina’ are to be 
placed on two sides of these images ( ch. 49, vv. 19-21 ). The 
‘Visnudharmottara’ text enjoins that Tarksya should have the nose 
of a kite ( ‘kausika’ ), should be four-armed, his face showing round 
eyes ; his breast, knee and legs should be like those of a vulture ; he 
should have two wings ; two of his hands ( back ones ) should hold 
an umbrella and a jar full ( of nectar ) and the other hands ( front ones ) 
should be in the ‘anjali’ pose ; when lord ( Visnu ) is shown on his 
back then the ( back ) hands should not hold an umbrella and a jar 
but support the legs of the god ; he should be shown slightly pot-bellied 
( ‘kincillambodaram’ ) and should be decorated with all ornaments. 
With the exception of the ‘^ilparatna’ passage describing the eight-armed 
variety of Garuda, none of the above text speaks about a snake in 


1. B. D. Banetjee, ‘The Bai«teliefs of 'M. A. S. I.’, No. 35, p. 46, pi. XXm; Bgfu 

‘ {a) and ( b ) ; in pagea 43-6, Banetjee nairateg the whole atoiy. 



the hands of Garuda, though the ‘^ritatvanidhi' tells us that his head 
should be adorned \nth snakes ( ‘murdbna ca phanimanditah’ ). But^ 
as it has been pointed out above, the association of Garuda with snakes 
can be traced not only to m 3 rthological stories of the late epic and puranic 
periods, bikt is also emphasised in the much earlier plastic representations. 

The phenomenal development of the practice of making images and 
worshipping them is indicated by the fact that even the attributes which 
were placed in their hands were personified and represented anthro- 
pomorphically. These anthropomorphic representations came to be 
described in general as Ayudhapurusas and, as it has already been shown,, 
they were mostly assodafed with Visnuite icons. ‘Cakra* and ‘gada’ in 
human form are found as early as in the Visnuite reliefs of the Gupta 
period ; ‘sankha’ and rarely ‘padma’ are similarly shown in the sculptures of 
the early and late mediaeval periods of eastern and northern India. Various 
other emblems, such as ‘vajra*, ‘sakti,’ ‘danda,’ ‘khadga,’ ‘a^kum' 

‘trttula’ etc., are also enjoined to be depicted in human forms in late 
iconographic texts ; but they are seldom shown in this manner in the 
x^kfs* The earUest representation of an Ajoidhapurusa, however, seems 
to occur in some square copper coins of Maues ; ‘vajra’ there appears as 
a man behind whom is carved a double-pronged thunderbolt, just in 
fremt of enthroned 2^s-Indra whose right hand is placed over his head. 
The obverse device of some copper coins of Maues (Nos. 12 and 13 in the 
collection of the British Museum) has been described by Gardner as, ‘Zeus 
laOteate, s^ted on left on throne ; holds in left hand sceptre ; right 
extended towards small winged female figure, who seems to be an 
embodiment of the thunderbolt’ ('B. M. C.’ p. 70, pi. XVI.9). Gardner, while 
msphasismg the peculiar semi-Hellenic nature of the coin-devices of the 
early Indo-Scythic kings, remarks, ’Still more original is the type, where 
a seated 2^us grasps in his extended hand, nor, as usual, a victory or a 
jtlHttiderbolt, but a being who seems an impersonation of the thunder- 
lilt, and stands in the midst of it’ (‘ibid’, p. vii). Here is probably 
the earliest representation of an Ayudhapurusa ; the figure on these coins 
appears to be male. In later reliefs, however, such personifications of ‘vajra’ ' 
aresddom found. Of the different Vaisnava emblems which are 
represented in art, some are depicted as male and others as festal^. 
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this being determined by the particular gender of the word denoting 
them. Thus, the word ‘gada’ being in feminine gender, the personified 
form of this weapon appears as a beautiful woman ; ‘sankha’ being 
masculine, its personification shows a man. ‘Cakra’ and ‘padma’ are in 
the neuter gender, and they are enjoined to be represented as eunuchs, 
but for all practical purposes they are shown as male figures in Gupta and 
mediaeval art. The texts say that weapons like ‘^kti’, ‘ahkusa’, ‘pasa*, 
‘vajra’ etc. should be personified as male, female or eunuch according to 
the above rule ; but we -have hardly any means of testing this textual 
injunction, as they are seldom represented in human form. In the 
Sesawyana or Narayana-Visnu relief at Deogarh, T. A. G. Rao recognised 
the Ayudhapurusas such as Gada, Dhanus, Cakra, Sankha and Khadga, the 
first two by the side of the central figure, the last three below. That some 
of the accessory figures in particular types of Vasudeva-Visnu image, stand 
for weapons or attributes personified is proved usually by the carving of 
their real ferms either behind or on the head of the personifications ; more- 
over, in some cases the individual weapons or attributes are placed in the 
hands of the latter. The mere showing of such attributes as ‘^nkha’ and 
cakra’ in the hands of the attendants of Vasudeva-Visnu, however, would 
not always determine their identity. Thus, in the Madhyama Bhogasana- 
murti of Vi§nu of the Kailasanathasvamin temple at Conjeevaram (Rao, ‘op. 
cit.’, vol. L p, 105, pi. XXVI), the god does not hold any of the attributes 
in his four hands ; but a conchshell and a discus are carried by two small 
attendant figures by his side, who also hold a yak-tail in their other hands. 
These two have been described wrongly by Rao as ‘Ayudhapurusas’ ; but 
as they are female figures and as Cakra and ^hkhapurusas are never 
shown thus, they are really female companions of the god carrying for him 
two of his principal attributes. The Visnu-Cakra found at Sharishadaha 
( 24 Perganas, Bengal ) and now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta University, is a unique sculpture carved with the same device on 
both sides. It shows the four-armed deity dancing on the should.ers of * 
Garuda inside the centre of a beautifully carved wheel ; his patuted .h^ii^s 
are beating time oivet his head, and the added ones hold a ‘eakra* and a 
‘gada’. Garuda and these two emblems prove that the Puru§a inside the 
,^cakta' or the Cakrapurusa is endpwed with the character of the principal 
19 
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deity. It is evidently the Sudarsana, the ‘cakra par excellence’ of 
Visnu. Sudarsana-cakra is described in the ‘Silparatna’ and other texts 
either as an eight or even sixteen-armed Visnu placed inside 
a ‘satkonacakra’ (two interlacing equilateral triangles in the midst of a 
rayed disc). The Bengal sculpture is a new variety of Sudarsana 
and was either set up as a main image in a subsidiary shrine by the 
side of a Vaisnava temple or it was the capital of a column, more 
probably the former.^ But Cakrapurusa, an attendant of Visnu, is 
described in the ‘Visnudharmottara’ as “a male figure with round eyes 
and a drooping belly ; this image of ‘cakra’ should be adorned with 
various ornaments and should carry a ‘camera’. It should be so curved 
as to indicate that it is evincing a desire to gaze upon Visnu ; 
the left hand of Visnu should be made to rest upon the head of the 
Cakrapurusa.^ 


( To be continued ) 


« 


1. Rao quote* fully the description of Sudarsana from the ‘Silparatna’ and other text* and 
illustrates it by a few South Indian images ; ‘op. oit.', vol. I, pp. 290-92, pis. LXXXV, fig. 2, & LXXXVA. 

The esc^erio significance of Sudar&kna cakra has been fully expounded in the ‘Ahirbudhnya 
Saqihita’ and other Pancaratra works. 

2. Bao. op. oit., vol. I., p. 290. For a description of the other Ayudhapuru^as on the basic 
of the ‘Vijpudharmottara’ and other texts and symbolism underlying them, cl. ‘ibid’, pp. 388-96. 



THE TRADITION OF FOLK-DANCES IN WESTERN 
INDIA: THE RASA AND THE GARBO 


by M. R. MAJMUDAR 


India with her ancient civilisations, which saw many races and many 
cultures rise, grow and decay, has preserved remnants of their varied 
folk-arts. Each of her provinces has its own distinct form, though the 
fundamental impulse is one. 

By traditions of folk-dances in Western India, north of Bombay, we 
refer to Gujarat made up of three divisions : Anarta, Lata and Surastra : 
Anarta or the mainland of North Gujarat between Mt. Abu and 
the river Mahl ; Late or Southern Gujarat between the river Mahi 
and the river Damanaganga close to the outskirts of the Surparaka forest 
on the Western coast line — the modern Sop{»ra ; and Surastra or the 
peninsular Gujarat, the modern Kathiawar. 

Folk-art has its roots in the soil where the people live ; it is their 
natural mode of artistic response to environmental influence. Theit 
religious fervour often finds expression in it. 

Folk-arts in India are essentially religious ; this applies also to the 
domestic decorative arts and cottage crafts. Religious worship and 
rites generally call forth music, dance and decorations ; and the inborn art- 
sense of the people evolves the appropriate form. 

What music gives in sound, dance gives in gestiure ; for it is through 
the means of this gesture-language that the ‘rasa’, the essence of art or 
beauty is evoked in the spectator. It is accordingly laid down in texts on 
Music that ‘Natya* and ‘Nrtya’ should be witnessed particularly at the time 
of a festival. Those who wish for good luck should cause “Nrtya’ to be 
performed on occasions like the coronation celebration of kings, a festival, 
a procession with an image of a god, a marriage ceremony, the reception 



of a friend, the entry into a (new) town or house and the birth of a son , 
for it (Nrtya, L e. dancing) is auspicious. 

Folk-art of the present day is a tradition handed down from the 
past and fused with hieratic and classic literary tradition which belong to 
the culture of the whole race, equally shared by kings and peasants. 
The songs of Alha (may be from Sanskrit ‘alhada’) along with Nrtya and 
‘abhinaya’, i. e. gesture language, are still performed in U. P. at the birth 
of children (sons). Girls dance while observing ‘vratas , i. e. vows. In many 
parts of Western India dancing is still in vogue under any pretext. 
Dance, as a domestic as well as a religious institution is still practised 
over a great part of India. 

Music (Sangita) is divided into ‘Margi’ and ‘Desi . The word Desi 
when applied to music means indigenous ; born of the land, natural and 
unrefined as opposed to ‘Margi’ which is classical, scientific and belonging 
to a system, a Marga’. 

^amgadeva (12th century A. D.) has defined the indigenous dance, 
music and musical instruments as that which catches the popular ear and 
touches the very heart of the people of various lands and climes'. Such 
local tunes are consequently named after their original place of birth, such 
as Gaudi, VaradI, Gurjari, Malavi, Karnateki, Saindhavi, Maru and so on. 

The ‘de^i’ music is entirely governed by a ‘tala’ or a ‘laya’ and not 
necessarily by the melody created by . a composition of several svaras 
or the notes of the Indian Octave. By ‘tala’ we mean a stroke or an 
accent falling at regular intervals, regulated by the utterances of certain 
syllables within a fixed time. A ‘tala’ in a ‘rasa or a ‘garba song is not 
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simply an embellishment hut is the guiding principle, its very cru^ 
ParSvadeva df the 13th century is eloquent in establishing the importance 
of ‘tala’^ Kavi NSnilSl hehefe t)refi&es the word ‘rasa* to it*. 

The poets of the ApabhramM, Old Western RajastMm and 
Mediaeval Gujarati period kept to the vernacular of the masses 
by utilii^ng local tunes or ‘deals' and the ‘dhalas’ in preference to classic 
metres. Thus mass^music was recorded in the ‘Prabandhas’ and the 
Rasas in various local tunes named after or f)opular in different places, 
provinces and with different peoples of India. The popularity of the 
Gitagovinda though composed in classical Sanskrit is due to its 
I^abandhas or ‘deii' tunes t^ich appeal to the popular taste. 

The varied nature of the occupations of the people of GujarSt itself has 
helped to shape their artistic tendencies. These embrace many occupitionai 
trades such as those of the huntei; the shepherd, the peasant, the 
seaman and the taclrchant The arts and crafts are associated with the 
variegated activities-^ttivittes '^hich left their mark on the intellectual 
life of the people of Western India as a 'whole. 

A passing reference to the teligiOus history of Gujarat suggests that 
when the people of CujatSt follorved either Sakti-worship or animism 
the ftrba was the popular folk-dance. Later on 'with the development 
^ the rasa or cowherd-dance (evolved from the ‘halllsaka’ and the ‘lasya’ 
the treatises on music). Vaisnavism came to be preached in Gujarat 
M a result, the ^kta and animistic beliefs were blended together 
evolving a novel form of secidar dance. 

Worshipping an oiHamp covered by a mahy-holed ‘chetty’ in the 
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middle of an open glade, is a survival of magical and cultural practices 
connected with the hunter’s occupation, and the forest-lore born of it 
in Gujarat and Rajputana, now driven eastwards and southwards beyond 
the plains^ 

The next variety of worship, of a basket with seedlings of barley 
‘yavankura’, jowari or rice which forms an alternative to the ‘ghato’ or 
‘chetty’, brings us to the peasant, who as he cleared the forest and 
cultivated the seedling plants of the Mother Earth, came to learn the 
value and importance of the seedling and the nursing of it as vital for the 
successful growth and abundance of his crops — as vital as the ‘chetty’ with 
the lamp under it had proved itself to be, for the hunter in his forest 
home. The many-holed earthen pot^ holds the burning flame, with which 
the Goddess ^aradamba scares away many a disturbance, disease and 
devil ; it is thus a redeeming feature of the open courtyards during the 
nine-nights’ festival, the festival of the autumnal crops in Gujarat, 

After the worship of the hunter and the peasant, we come to ‘rasa’ 
— the worship of the cowherd, accompanied with dance which is naturally 
associated with Krsna legends. In the ‘rasa’ dance is a greater freedom 
of movements, there being no central object like the ‘garbo’ or the 
‘mandapika’ ( the lamp-tree ) or any sacred object present anywhere 
or on the person of any of the dancers. 

All the ^akta and animistic beliefs and practices which the converts 
to Vaisnavism carried in the depths of their hearts, as the most persistent 

heritage from their forefathers could not at all be eradicated ; 

hence the ‘garbo’ essentially connected with Sakta worship has continued to 
be played ; this is manifest at least during the Navaratra festivals, and on 
special occasions of vital importance to the family — such as the pregnancy 
rites. The inner urge for dance and song among the people of Gujarat 
thus bursts forth year after year, during the Durga-puja holidays which 


treatment of thi* section, vide N. A. Thoothi, The Vaisnavas of Gujaraf 

11936, Longmans), p. 303. 

2. The word ‘garbha-dipa’ means a many-holed earthen pot with a lamp inside it; by the 
dropping of the latter member of the compound it gives the popular term ‘garbo’. 
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extend to nine-nights and days, and invariably continue upto the full-moon 
night of Asvin, which was the glorious night of Sri Krsna’s ‘rasa-krida’. 
These ‘garba-songs’ and the dance connected with them are essential cul- 
tural contributions to Gujarati literature, dance and art. 

A ‘garbo’ is a bored earthen pot with a burning lamp inside it, which 
when carried on the head of Gujarati ladies shines like stars in the firma- 
ment and lends charm to their midnight songs during the autumnal festival. 
Vallabhabhatta ( Samvat 1710-1800 ) is a representative Gujarati poet who 
has described this festival beloved throughout the land. This poet has 
compared, in a flash of vision, the many-holed earthen pot with a 
lamp inside it on the head of a lad^, to the starry dome of the heavens 
held by the Mahasakti^ 

From the material form of the ‘garbo,* the word has come to apply to 
the singing party itself where men, but more often women move round and 
round in a circle, and sing to the accompaniment of a rythmical clap of 
hands and feet^. The dancers in motion are known by a single name 
‘garbo’. 

And then the songs composed for this and similar occasions are 
also known by the common name ‘garbo’ : Thus all the three phases of this 
folk-dance are blended into one homogeneous whole and hence they go by 
a common name. 

The ‘garbo’ is sung by women forming a circle. When the music is 
on, they move round, sing together and while bending their bodies grace- 
fully give the ‘tala’ at the appropriate timing. The ‘garbo’ is led by one lady 
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who sings the song in the first instance, and the rest of the ladies repeat it 
and sing it back. 

There are certain portions of the ‘garbo’ which are known as ‘sakhi’ 
in which the tala is not given, so that the women cease to move and stand 
in a circle and sing the couplets. It is the unison of three actions — danc- 
ing, clapping and singing — that makes a ‘rasa’ unique. 

These ‘gaibas’ arc invocations of various goddesses such as Bhadra- 
kali, Bahucharaji, Ambaji and others. Here, as elsewhere, religion is the 
inspiration to art, the dance and the music being fcams of expression 
of the religious emotion. “Dancing, we may see throughout the world, has 
been so essential, so fundamental a part of all vital and indegencrate religi- 
on, that whenever a new religion appears, a religion of the spfarit and not 
merely an anaemic religion of the intellect, we shall still have to ask of it, 
the question of the Bantu : ‘what do you dancx ?” ( Havelock Ellis, iDance 
of Life’, p.4l ). 

Apart from the ‘garba’ in praise of the goddess a very common form 
of the ‘garba’ has been the love-songs of Krsna. In this theme there is a 
peculiar and happy blend of the devotional sentiment and the erotic. 
These devotional love-songs are, ss a rule, more efiFective for purposes of 
the ‘garba* than the ‘garlas’ cennposed by some modem poets, partly because 
the musical clement in them is more pronounced than the merely poetical. 

In the ‘garba’, there is colour and music, grace and sweetness. It is a 
beautiful art-form and a unique mode of the culture and self-expression of 
a people. It is conuncm to the classes and the masses, a folk-dance no less 
than a dance of the educated and leisured classes. It is one of the joys of 
life, individual and collective, and one of the finest contributions of 
Gujarat to the artistic heritage of India. 

The folk-‘garbas’, composed in colloquial language and sung in villages, 
are a characteristic form of popular art. If the poetry in them is not 
always of a very high order, their sweet and simfie music has a charm all 
itf own. Being in plain and unomameatal style, they are more delightful 
to sing than to read. 

Akin to the aradhana -Nrtya of the ‘garbo’ and the ‘rasa’, Maharastra 
has Its special institution of ‘Harikurtana’— appeasing God by the second 
of the nine-fold Bbakti or devotion ; and it is indigenous to that part of 



India. It can fairly be called unique in its sphere. Having its earliest 
beginnings with the Alwars and the saints of the Varakari Satppradaya, ^e 
tradition of ‘Harikirtana’ developed into an artistic performance with the 
founding of the Hindupat Padasahl at Poona. There is an interesting 
anecdote which records that a man even of Chhatrapati ^ivaji Maharaja's 
standing, had found pleasure in performing a Harikirtana himself, in the 
manner of the devout Maratha saints. This fact testifies to the place of 
Harikirtana in the cultural life of the Maharas^ans. 

Bengal, on the other hand, had developed its special cultural institu- 
tion of Vrnda gana — the practice of mass prayers, popularly known as 
Kirtana or Sarnkirtana. It seems to have been made immensely popular 
since the times of Lord Gauranga Caitanya. In these Kirtanas, one starts 
and leads the service and others take up the burden of the song or the 
slogan. The music enlivens the Harinama-smarana, the praise of the name 
of the Lord. 

To these indigenous, artistic and devotional products of Maharastra 
and Bengal, the folk-dances of Gujarat bear an interesting comparison. 

As early as in the time of the Arthasastra. Kautilya mentions the 
Saurastrians as a republic — a Rajanya-gana. And the republican people 
of Saurastra were mostly known as a race of agriculturists, traders and 
warriors ( | ). 

The earliest historical record about Saurastra is that of the Vrsnis of 
the Yadava clan. These Vrsnis, according to the Mahabharata and the 
Jataka Katha, left Mathura and settled themselves in Dwaraka, when 
pressed by Jarasandha, the Magadha king. Lord ^rikrsna as belonging to 
this clan is accordingly styled Varsneya. Since Sri Krsna selected the 
quiet resort on the Western seashore of Saurastra as a permanent place of 
settlement for the Yadava clan, the tradition of Krsna-associations and 
the worship of Gopala Krsna date from this early period. 

Krsna, called Natavara, has given us two dances : the first is a dance 
of triumph following the victory over Kaliya ; the second dance is about 
the most favourite country or folk-dance in Vyndavana and the localities 
round about. It is called the Rasa-mandala, which is of the erotic and 
tender Lasya type, as distinguished from the Tandava of §iva, representing 
his ‘tamasic’ aspect. 
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The musical propensities of the Vrsnis are a familar feature in Sans- 
krit literature. The Hari-varnsa describes their dancing sports, such as the 
dance with accompaniment of sticks — the ‘dandarasaka’, and the other 
with the accompaniment of the clapping of hands— the ‘tala(li) rasaka’. 

Bhasa refers to the Hallisaka dance in his drama ‘Balacarita,’ Act III, 
where we are told that Krsna or Damodara, — his name won from - an 
adventure, — has gone to the Vrnada wood for the Halli^ka dance ; the 
dance is performed by Damodara, his friends and the maidens to the music 
of the drum and song. 

The poet Magha, a resident of Srimala (Bhinnamala), gives a classical 
description of the ball and music indulged in by the Vrsnis in his poem 
‘^isupalavadha’. 

These arc the earliest records of the traditions of music and dancing 
in Western India, which have through the march of time permeated the 
very life of the people. 

The ‘Bhagavata Purana’, which is the magnum opus of Vai§navism 
dealing with the glories of the childhood of §rlkrsna, has five chapters 
devoted to the description of Rasa-Hla — styled the ‘Rasa-pancadyayi’ — in 
the tenth Skandha. Sri Vallabhacarya (Sara vat 1535 — 1589) while 
commenting on these chapters in his ‘Subodhini Bhasya’, quotes a relevant 
ancient text which describes how the *mandala’ — the circle of the dancing 
party — was formed, with ^rikrsna in the centre, playing on his flute and 
the Gopas and Gopis occupying alternate places in the circle. The verse 
says : 

“In between the two 'maids is Madhava and between the two 
cowherds is a maiden. In the circle so formed Srikrsna, moving in the 
centre, played on his flute.”^ 

The idea in this verse is found to have been transferred also to paint- 
ing in as many as six paper Mss. of the anthology of Balagopalastuti 





by Bilvamangala Lila §uka ( century A. D. ) done in the Gujarati 
style of painting of the early 15th century, prior to the times of §ri 
Vallabhacarya. This representation of the indigenous Rasa dance, recorded 
both in poetry and painting is, therefore, significant for Western 
India (PI. I. Figs. 1-3 ; see also p. 90). 

In a painting in the Bagh caves, — situated on an ancient road 
connecting Gujarat with Malwa — depicting a music party, is to be observed 
a typical scene from the life of medieval and modern Gujarat. ProbaWy 
nowhere else in India are women to be seen going round in a dance 
keeping time with small sticks, ‘dandaka’ or ‘danda’, held in either hand. 
The peculiarity of this dance is that the women sing while they move 
round and dance. The Bagh picture is unique in the pictorial history 
of India, as is also Gujarat in its preservation of an old rite and custom, 
chiefly observed during the Navaratra festival at the end of the monsoon. 

A sculptural representation, on the ceiling of a temple in Vadnagar 
— now known as ^itala mata’s temple — shows a similar music party holding 
flute, drum, cymbals and other instruments in their hands. It is datable 
to the glorious period of Solahki rule in Gujarat. 

The folk-dances having been patronised and popularised by the 
agriculturists and the cowherds of the type of the Vrsnis, soon 
gained currency all over the country. So much so that with the march 
of time, this form of popular dance came to be recognised and adopted 
even by the refined sections of society. ‘Rasa’ or ‘Rasaka,’ ‘Hallira (sa)’ 
or Hallisa (ki) ka and ‘Lasya’ — are the three important terms that have 
found their way into the classical treatises on dramaturgy, like Bharata’s 
standard ‘Natya Sastra’. The various lexicons like the ‘Abhidhanadnta- 
mani’, the ‘Medini’, the ‘Deknamamala* and the ‘Paiya lachhi nama mala’ 
explain the word ‘hallisa (sa) ka’ in the most general way as 

l This word of the people’s common parlance has been shown 
to be almost synonymous with ‘rasa’*. ^ 

Hallisaka as an ‘upa-rupaka’ has very little to distinguish itself from 
Rasaka ; any way, both have a right to antiquity and should be regarded 





as primitive dance-types. The Rasa dance of today has been considered 
peculiar to the Gujarati ladies. It is traceable to the fact that this 
‘rasa’ first originated in Saurastea, and it can be said that the underlying 
form of the Rasa as played today is undoubtedly very old. Several ladies 
in appropriate garb, turning round a central object ( in certain cases the 
object might be absent ) sing some song mostly pertaining to Krsna’s 
sports with the Gopis in accompaniment with the beating of drums 
which is helpful to them in keeping time. They go round and the 
movements vary according to the sentiment of the song and it may be 
that even in one and the same song variations in movement may be 
eflfected when the sentiment in the poem takes a marked turn. 

A variation of the above practice occurs when men and women 
both take part in the dance, which originally represented Krsna and Gopi, 
the feature being known to the Sanskrit dramaturgists in the following 
verse, very often quoted as the definition of the Hallisaka or Rasaka.^ 
That this practice seems to be very old is apparent from its being 
connected with Kysna’s dance. Jayadeva in his Astapadi of the ‘Gita- 
govinda’ ‘rase Haririha sarasavilasam’ etc., preserves the knowledge of the 
practice. It is evidently known to the Bhagavatapurana as noted above. 
Of course in Krsna’s time it must have existed only as a ‘Nrtta’ form, 
as its remnant, the Rasa of modern Gujarat, shows. That it was a very 
popular pastime for the young people seems to be true, for it has been 
often described as attracting the Gopis of Vraja and many a devotee of 
Krsna has hankered after the enjoyment of this Rasa. 

The Gujarati saint-poet Narasimha Mehta in the 15th century 
has a legend woven round him that he actually witnessed the Rasa 
in Krsna’s heaven and that he was standing in the centre of the circle 
with a torch in his hand and was absorbed so much in the spectacle 
that he became unconscious of the flames reaching down to his hand 
and burning it, till Krsna himself saw and remedied it. Narasimha 
Mehta has presented his reminiscences in his songs of ‘Rasa-sahasra-padi’. 
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All tkese current legends and stories prove tke immense popularity 
of this form of dance and its sanctity by its association with K^na. 
A Rasaka in its origin must have been an elementary dance-form 
from which the ‘upa-rupaka’ of ‘Natyarasaka’ must have evolved. A varia- 
tion of the ‘rasa’ known as ‘dandarasaka’ occurs under the ‘upa-rupaka’ 
‘Parijatakam’ as mentioned in ‘Bhavaprakasana’ ( G. O. Series, p. 268. ) 

There is some evidence to connect ‘Rasaka’ with ‘Lasya’. It 
may be that both are identical terms. Rasaka’ is once actually called 
‘Lasaka’. Again, ‘Rasa’, the direct remnant of Rasaka, is today seen in 
Western India which includes Saurastra. And there are positive 
statements showing that ‘Lasya* first originated further west, in 
Saurastea proper. Srrkantha, the author of ‘Rasakaumudi’, who was the 
court poet of Jam Satrusalya ( ca. 1574 A. D. ) notes in his chapter 
on ‘Natilaksana’ that as far as the subtleties of the ‘Lasya’ dance 
are concerned, the Gurjari dancing woman is the best and 
she excels others,’ perhaps as the type was indigenous to her 
Gurjaradesa. 

Hallisaka and Rasa or Rasaka appear to be almost interchangeable 
terms. The dance in a circular motion ( mandalakara nrtya ) wherein 
one leads and others follow, just as ^ri K^a fed the Gopis, the 
cowherd women ( ‘ekastatra to neta syata gopastrinam yatha Harih’) — 
such a dance is called Halfiiaka. 

In this Rasaka variety of the dance, embellished by various rhythmical 
Strokes and melodies ( cit^layanvitaip ) many dancers (^uld join. 
The maximum number of couples that could partake in this dance 
was fixed up to sixty-four. The minimum of requisite women for 
participation in the dance has been laid down to be either sixteen, twelve 
or eight; the dancers being of fither sex change their movements as 
they dance in various artistic combinations. 

Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharata’s ‘Natyasastra’ ( 9th century 
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A. D. ) describes the peculiarities of ‘Rasaka* and ‘Halllsaka.’ Practically 
he quotes from ancient texts.' 

These combinations vary according to the taste and humour of the 
people of different countries. 

Rasa or Hallisaka had two styles or modes ; one tender, the other 
vehement or violent, comparable to the ‘vilambita’ and the ‘druta (laya)’ 
in classical music.- 

The ‘Bhava-prakasana’ of Saradatanaya, in the early 12th century, 
the ‘Kavyanusasana’ of Hemacandra Suri and the ‘Natya-darpana’ of 
Suri’s two disciples, Ramacandra and Gunacandra, all the latter 
hailing from Gujarat in the 12th century— these works practically draw 
upon the ancient texts with slight verbal changes.^ The joint authors of 
the ‘Natya-darpana’ are more informative on the subject. 
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Three varieties of ‘Rasaka* are mentioned in the Na^awstra : the 
iata-rasaka’, the ‘danda- rasaka’ and the ‘mandala-rasaka’.^ This Rasaka seems 
to have found much favour with popular taste, in course of time ; so much 
so that Bharata mentions it as a kind of a minor representation on the 
stage — an ‘upa-rupaka’ even, in which the folk-dance predominates.^ Curi- 
ously enough the modern Gujarati stage seems to be unwittingly continu- 
ing this old tradition of representing dance on the stage wherein the hero- 
ine usually leads the dance. 

Jinadatta Suri, ^rom Dholka in Central Gujarat (12th century), 
refers to ‘lakuta-rasa’ played by males with a stick, which he ordains Jaina 
Sadhus not to witness.* Laksmanagani ( A. D. 1143 ) while describing the 
action in a ‘rasaka’ mentions that it is a song wherein high and low 
rhythms of strokes are intermixed.^ In the ‘Saptaksetri rasa’ ( Samvat 
1327 ) both ‘talarasa’ and ‘lakuterasa’ are mentioned, the former being 
indulged in by bards, the latter by dancers. 

The origin of Natya, the Bharata Natyasastra says was like this : 
In the beginning Brahma gave the Na^a-veda to Bharata. Bharata to- 
gether with groups of Gandbarvas and Apsaras performed ‘natya, nrtta’ 
and ‘nytya’ before Siva. Then ^iva having remembered his own majestic 
performance (Tandava) caused Bharata to be instructed in that ( art ) by 
his attendants (ganas). And before this, on account of his love (to Bharata) 
he gave to the latter instructions in ‘Lasya’ through Parvatl. Knowing 
about ‘Tapdava’ from Tandu, sages spoke of it to mortals. Parvati on the 
other hand instructed Usa, the daughter of Bana in ‘Lasya’. The latter 
taught ( the art ) to the milk-maids of Dwarka, and they taught this to 
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women of other countries. In this mdnnet this ( art ) was traditionally 
handed down and has come to stay in the world. 

Just as Gujarat has been known to be the accredited home of ^rl 
Krsna and his ‘Rasa’ — the circular male dance, and the beginnings of the 
tender form of the ‘Lasya’ meant for the fair sex, are also associated with 
Sri Krsna’s family. 

^mgadeva, the author of ‘Sahgita-ratnakara’ has noted the traditional 
history of the birth, growth and evolution of ‘Lasya,* the tender type of 
dance. In the seventh chapter on dancing he notes that Siva taught ‘Lasya’ 
to Parvatl, who in her turn taught it to Usa, the daughter of Bana and the 
grand-daughter>in-law of ^ri Krsna acquainted the cowherd women 
of Dwarka with this dance who in their turn spread it among th^ women- 
folk of Saurastra. By these Saurastra women again, ladies in the various 
countries were instructed ; and thus the traditional knowledge of ‘Lasya’ 
dance has been handed down even upto the present day, in regular 
succession.* 

Over and above the accredited association of Usa with the Lasya- 
tradition in Western India, two authors who flourished after Sarhgadeva, 
have been traced to refer to another tradition linked with Arjuna, who, 
as the cursed eunuch Brhannala, taught the subtleties of Lasya dance, to 
Uttara. This second tradition known for the first time from these Mss. 
materials, records the transmission of the style to the ladies of Dwarka 
through an independent agency. 
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Han|;»ladeva, the author of ‘Sangita Sudhakara’ (early 14th century)*^ 
ie0rds both the traditions. He says, the technique ( or knowledge), of 
L^ya which causes delight ( vilasa ) and is full of auspiciousness and 
leads to good things for all, was transmitted to Usa, the daughter of Bana 
out of afPection ( or consideration ) for her. She in turn expounded 
the style before the lasses of the cowherds of Dwarka, which came to be 
hiter on handed down to the ladies of Saurastta with due regard. The 
second source of this dance came from Arjuna who was instructed in it by 
Indra. Arjuna passed on the knowledge of this wonderful style- 
to Uttara, who having been married to Abhimanyu carried her knowledge 
to Dwarka and from there she transmitted it to the women of 
Dwarl^ 
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And Sudhakala^, a Jaina disciple of Rajalekhara Suri records in his 
■work ‘Sangitopanisatsara’ or ‘Sangitasaroddhara’ ( Ms. in the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda) the double tradition, and tries to bring it down 
further, that Atjuna was initiated to ‘Lasya’ through Citraratha Gandharva 
who transmitted it. 

One should not, however, be led to think from the classical 
references quoted above that these dances are divested of their folk- 
element, and are preserved as a mere curio by the higher society. They 
were born from the very life-blood of the people, and remain ‘of the 
people’, even to-day. 


lllostratioiK ( cf. pp, 82-83 ) ; 

FI. 1. 1. Basa kil^ ; from a BSla krl^-kuTya ( IStli oentnry ). 

1. 2. „ ; „ „ „ ( second series ; late 15th century ). 

1. 3. Early 17th century illnstration of the Bhagavata l>a»ma Bkandha ( in Gujarati Terse ). 
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CLAY FIGURINES OF THE KUMARI-VRATAS 

OF BENGAL 

by SUDHIR RANJAN DAS 

Numerous are the day figurines used in the Vrata rites, most of 
^hich are performed by the unmarried girls of Bengal. The Vrata 
observances are magical rites. Similar kinds of clay figurines have 
also been found amongst the terracotta figurines of Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa. 

The clay figurines are used in the Yamapukur ( Yama, the God 
of death ; pukur, the tank ) vrata or Yamabudi vrata ( budi, the old 
woman ) which is observed by the unmarried girxs of Bengal throughout 
the month of Kartika. To observe this Vrata a tank is dug in the 
courtyard with four openings at the four comers, and the figurines are 
placed on Tulsi (basil) leaves on all sides of the tank. Besides a 
Kachu plant, Tulsi ( basil ) and a banana are planted on the eastern 
side of the tank in front of which an earthen altar is to be made. The 
Yamabudi is to be placed on this altar. The clay figurines required 
for this particular observance are a female figurine (the grand-mother) 
with a child in her arm, a Brahmin and his wife, a washerman and 
-his wife, a fisherman and his wife, three birds ( crane, kite and crow ) 
and two aquatic animals ( turtle or tortoise and crocodile ). 

The figurines are made of clay brought from the nearest tank or 
.river by the girls themselves who observe this V rata. Several ingredients 
like jute or husk, cowdung, etc. ate generally mixed with this clay 
for avoiding cracks when they are drying in the sun. The figurine^ are 
modelled by hand and sometimes a bamboo-pin is used for incision 
and polishing. 

The figurines whether human or animal are given basic shapes 
-.and no attempt is made of indicating the fingers, toes. etc. The torso of 
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the body with cones for arms suffices. The image of Yamabudi however' 
in whose honour this Vrata is observed is almost complete with hands* 
legs, etc. which are entirely lacking in the other ‘figurines’ ; these are 
more or less busts only. The eyes arc oval and the eye-balls arc 
affixed in the shape of earthen pellets. In almost all the terracotte 
figurines of the historical periods the eyes are incised.^ But the ‘applied 
eye’ is very common in the pre-historic periods.* The figurines are 
provided with a lump of clay forming a base on which they stand. All 
these figurines are completely nude. The nudity is due to the 
sacredness attached to these figurines or to the fact that they are used 
in magic. There is but little ornamentation, a sacred thread being 
indicated by incisions. Bust-figurines have also been found amongst 
the ruins of Harappa ( PL Lxxvii, 34 ).® The animal figurines 
comprise birds and aquatics. Crow, crane and kite are modelled by 
pinching as in Mohenjodaro. Turtle or tortoise and the fish eating 
crocodile used in the Vrata have also been found amongst the terracotta 
figurines of Mohenjodaro and Harappa ( Pis. Lxxvii, 21 ; Lxxxx. 6) 

In a previous article on the “Alpanas of the Kumarl vratas of 
Bengal” I have tried to show that the Alpanas used in the Vrata 
observances are closely connected with the magical rites as practised 
by numerous primitive tribes of India as well as of other countries 
of the world.® Similarly the worship of these clay figurines is 
associated with magic. 


1. JIBOA. TOI. xi. 1943 ; p. 166. 

3. ' It is pnkctieally foniid in Mesopotsmi* and India alone. See Uanball, ‘Mobenjodazo and Xndna-- 
Valley CiviUeation’, Vol. I. p. 340. 

l>r. thinks that the piaotice of applied eye forme originated in the middle East. See- 

‘Enrthez BzeaTation at Mobaiiodaro’, toI. I. p. 263, 

3. Vats, ‘EzcaTationa at Harappa’, toL I. p. 97. 

^ 4. U. S. Vats, vol. I. p. 3C3 ; Mackay, vol. I, p. 3B6. ; Marshall, vol. I. p. 348. Tnztle figiirine» - 
have also been fonnd amongst the most anoient mins of many coimtries of the world like Egypt, Sosa. ate. 
See Petrie, ‘Fre-historio Egypt’, p. 13. Marshall, voLl. 348. Compare Pis. xciv-xovi ; Vats, voL I.pp-' 
383-310,430-436. There are also figurines of crocodiles on the seals. 

5. JISOA, vol. xi. 1948. 


0 
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Of the human figurines, the most important is the grand-mother 
with the child in her arm. She is the Mother-goddess, worshipped 
for the purpose of procuring offspring or as a thanks-offering for 
rfiilfl birth or becoming an ideal wife in the next world. She is the 
bestower of fertility.^ The worship of the Mother-goddess is very 
ancient ; it is essentially pre-Aryan in India. Even now most of the 
primitive tribes worship the Mother-goddess. The Mother-goddesa 
received however Brahminical sanction as Sakti, i. e. the female 
manifestation of Energy. She is believed to have control over 
magical power and the secret operations of nature. l§akti imparts 
her jower to her devotees, if properly propitiated. Besides, m 
this particular Vrata ancestor worship plays its part. According to this 
Vrata story the grand-mother suffered from lack of water in the place 
of Yama ; her son’s wife redeemed her from this pitiable condition by 
offering water to her. By the observance of this particular Vrata- 
the ancestors are thus provided with water after their death. This is 
also clear from the chada or spells which are uttered at the timt 
of offering water. The other human figurines are represented in* 
couples which indicates their magical significance in a fertility cult. 
The human figurines of this Vrata rite are worshipped along with the 
chanting of incantations to obtain offspring or as thanks-offering for 
children or as a magical rite to relieve the ancestors from sufferings and 
distress. The animal figurines are worshiped for the same purpose. 

We have traced the continuation of the Mohenjodaro technique- 
in the clay figurines of Bengal. The Mohenjodaro figurines are more 
sophisticated and wear numerous ornaments and head dresses. In spite of 
their simplicity, however, the Kumarl vrata figurines possess magical 


1. Similar figurines have also been found at Mohenjcdaio and Harappa(pl. zcv, 2i. 29, 80). Gompar»< 
Marshall, vol. I. p. 49. ; Maokay, vol. I. p. 624. Gordon doubts the exact status of the figurines at 
Mohenjoduo excepting those with elaborate head-dresses and ornaments. See JISOA, vol. zi, 1943, ,p. 
177-17S. Such figurines of the Mother-Goddesses have also been found in the ruins of the historical period. 
'History of Indian and Indonesian Art* by Coomaraswamy, p. 31. Recent excavation at Ahiochatra haa- 
brought to light numerous terracotta figurines, most of which are not earlier than the 8th century A. U. Xha^ 
majority of them are repiesentati ons of the Mother-Gcddess 1 some have a child in* their lap. Se^ 
'Proceedings of the 13th Seience Congress’, 1943. p. 179. 
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energy. By worshipping them, i. e. by performing c^tain rites with them, 
the performer desires to achieve certain objects. Th^e rit^ mi4 
perfcnmiances are disappearing in ^advanced’ and so called civilised villages 
hut in the remotest hamlets th^ are still practised. 

Similar ritual practices were observed in earlier times. Miniature 
Terracotta tanks have been discovered in the remains of Sirkap, Taxila, 
dating from the 2nd century B. C. to the 3rd century A. D. One of them 
has been published ( Archaeological Survey of India, A. R., 1915-16, H. - 
irui a ). It is 10^* square and 2^" deep. Each of these tanks is provided 
with a chamber-like shrine at one side. A flight of steps descends from 
the shrine to the bottom of the tank. In two tanks a female figurine 
has been placed in the shrine while in others the figurine is standing 
on the right side of the steps. There are four lamps in ^ch comer of 
the rim and perched midway between the lamps are four birds. Inside 
the tank are aquatic animals, a tortoise, a frog, etc. These terracotta 
votive tanks are similar to the tank dug today in the courtyard of a 
Bengali village home for the observance of the Kumari vrata rite. The 
female figurine who is, no doubt, a Goddess is most probably the 
‘yamabudi’, the Mother-goddess or Goddess of fertility. The steps may 
indicate an ascent to heaven by the performance of this rite. 

In the Vrata tank there is an altar on which the ‘yamabudi’ is seated. 
This altar serves the purpose of the shrine in the terracotta tanks. There 
are however no lamps at the corners of the Vrata tank, but the figurines 
•of birds and aquatic animals are present. 


A PAINTED BOOK COVER FROM NEPAl. 


by HONOTOSH MOOKEMEE 


Tke wooden covers of Ms. No. 4077 (Government collection, 
ILA.S.B) throw welcome light on the history of miniature painting 
in India. The manuscript contains a number of works all pertaining to 
the Sivaite persuasion : ( 1 ) ^ivadharma^stram, ( 2 ) Sivadharmottara, 
(3) l^ivadharmasamgraha, (4) Umamahe§vara-Sainvada, (5) Sivopanisad. 
Umottara or Uttarottara Tantra (6)Vrsasara Samgraha, and (7) Lalitavistcoa. 
The measurement of the folios is approximately 22 x 2 inches. 

The manuscript is very much damaged and worm-^aten. A good 
many number of pages appear to be missing. The Lalitavistara of die 
present manuscript is not the celebrated Buddhist text of the same name 
but a l^aiva work known also as Umamahesyarottarattarottara Samvada. 
The Ms. of this work was copied, according to the post-colophon 
statement, in (Newari) Samvat- 156 durin| the reign of Paramabha^raka 
Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Sri Laksmikamadeva. This Newari date 
works out to 1036 A. D. The Mss. of the other works also appear to 
belong to about the same period on palaeograpbical grounds. 

The wooden covers (22^' x ate each embellished with paindngs 
on the indde. There is, however, no painting in the manuscript itself. 
The style and execution of the paintings would indicate that die covers 
are much later dian the date of the manuscript. On one cover we have 
the story of the Lihgodbhava-mGrti (scenes 2-4 are shown as Fig. 2, pt 101) 
•and on the other are represented various gods worshipping the Lihga.* 

The cover wkb the story of the Lihgodbhava-murti shows beguftuag 
from the l^t an illustration of the primeval flood, here represented 


1. The block! wen made otet to me by Prof. Dt, Hibartanjan Boy. Uaivecsity ol Calontte. 
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wavy lines with the pictures of a fish, a conch, and an indistinct aqxiaticr 
object. The next panel presents Visnu reclining on the coils of Ananta 
in the waters of the primeval flood. From his navel shoots up a lotus > 
flower on which sits the god Brahma. Both the gods have two hands each, 
and the colour of each is yellow. Visnu holds a conch in his left hand. 
Behind Brahma is seen a circular halo formed by concentric bands of 
various colours. The next panel shows the god Brahma standing in 
three-quarter profile, with four hands and one head. The two left hands 
hold a water vessel and a manuscript ; of the two right hands one is in 
vyakhyana-mudra and the other holds perhaps a rosary. Coils of hair 
are shown as hanging down from the head — the colour is yellow. Facing- 
Brahma stands the god Visnu, also in three-quarter profile, bedecked 
with ornaments ; he has four hands with ‘padma’, ‘cakra’, ‘gada* 
and ‘kinkha* his usual attributes. The colour is greenish blue.- 
. Next we have the representation of a pillar, much of which is damaged. 
In the next panel we see god Brahma flying up on his mount, the 
swan, and correspondingly god Visnu on Garuda is shown upside 
down as penetrating into the nether world. The next paneF 

introduces an ascetic with a long beard and matted locks tucked over 
his head. He stands in three-quarter profile, the right hand held in 
‘vyakhyana’. Next to him are shown the gods Brahma and Visnu 
facing each other. In the next panel are shown the gods Brahma- 
and Visnu, each standing with folded hands before a column with- 
flames issuing out of its body. In the last panel are also shown the 
same gods before a column with the representation of a head on each 
of its sides. Brahma with his four hands is standing with the pose 
of ‘vyakhyana’ in his right hand while Visnu is shown with folded" 
hands before the column which no doubt, represents a Mukha-Iihga, - 
with the front head bearing the Trinetra or three eyes of Siva. # 

The illustrations on the second cover are divided into 12 panels, , 
each containing the figure of a Siva-linga being worshipped by a- 
divinity seated on a lotus throne. Each of these deities is shown in 
the act of placing an offering of a flower on the Lihga by the right hand. 
Each of the gods has a cushion at the back and is provided with at- 
halo round the head. 
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Beginning from tke left the first panel shows a four handed god, 
yellow in colour and seated on a lotus throne, worshipping the Linga 
shown blue in colour. The attributes, except the flower offering 
in the main- right hard, are indistinct. The next panel shows the 
god Visnu of bluish colour worshipping the Linga of similar colour. Visnu 
holds the offering of flowers in the main right hand and ‘sankha’ and 
‘gada’ in the upper right and left hands. The lower left, placed on 
the knee, holds an indistinct object. In the third panel the Siva-lihga 
as well as the four handed deity worshipping it are yellow in 
complexion. The god holds a tiident in the upper left hand and 
offers a flower with the main right hand. The god has a third eye 
shown vertically on the forehead. In the fourth panel the Linga as 
well as the two-handed deity worshipping it are red in colour. The latter 
holds a flower offering in the right hand and a lotus flower in the left. 

The design of a pillar demarcates the four panels ( three of which 
are illustrated below, Fig. 1 ) from the next four panels. 


"r 



trig. 1 

The representation of a pillar demarcates also the four central panels 
from the last four panels. 

The ninth panel shows a fat two-handed deity ( colour : yellow v^th 
a slight reddish tone ) worshipping the Linga ( colour : yellow with a 
slight reddish tone ) with flower offering in the right hand ^nd the left 
holding an uncertain object probably a noose. The next panel 
portrays a two-handed deity, colour reddish, worshipping the Lihga, 
25 
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colour reddish, with flower offering in the right hand and a lotus 
bud in the left. The eleventh panel shows a two-handed deity, colour 
yellow with a slight greenish tinge, with flower offering in the right 
and a sword in the left worshipping the Lihga, colour reddish. In the last 
panel we find a two-handed deity of greenish blue colour worshipping 
the Linga of slight reddish tinge. The deity holds the usual flower 
offering in the right hand and the left holds some object which cannot 
be identified. The god has a third eye on the forehead and there is no 
crown on his head, as is usual in all other panels except the third and 
also probably the first. Instead, the hair is shown as falling in curls. 

The first cover illustrates the well-known legend of the 
Lingodhbava-murti, described in detail in the Agamas and the Puranas. 
The text of the ‘Sivadharma’ of the present manuscript also gives the 
story in a nutshell. Though the various details have been left out of 
the present text, there is no fundamental divergence of the ‘Sivadharma’ 
story from that of the Agamas and the Puranas, The main theme of the 
legend is that Siva appeared in the form of a blazing pillar of immeasurable 
size to quell the pride and quarrels of Brahma and Visnu with regard ,|to 
the question of the superiority of the one over the other. The story fe 
the different texts has been summarised by Rao in his ‘Elements of Hindu 
Iconography’ ( VoL IL pp,105-7 ). The illustrations, however, on the 
present cover differ in many respects from the Agamic and Pauranic ver- 
sions of the story. In the first part of the story it is related how during 
the disputes of Brahma and Visnu, there appeared before them a flaniing 
pillar of immeasurable size and at this curious phenomenon Brahma and 
Visnu stopped their quarrels, the former flying up in the shape of a swan 
to ascertain the top and the latter digging down to reach the bottom 
of the pillar. The episode of the appearance of the flaming pillar is left 
out in the present representation of the story, though we find Brahma on 
his swan flying up and Visnu on Garuda going down to reach the top and 
bottom respectively of the pillar, which has not been shown. A flaming 
pillar, however, appears towards the end of the present representation 
before which Brahma and Visnu are shown with folded hands, and it is 
this flaming pillar which apparently manifests itself as the Mukha-lihga in 
the last panel which the two gods are made to worship as the supreme deity 
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of the universe. The figure of the bearded ascetic, shown towards the 
middle of the representation, also introduces a new element in the story. 
It appears that after the failure of Brahma and Visnu to reach the top and 
bottom respectively of the pillar this ascetic has been introduced in the 
present narration of the story to explain the nature and character of the 
strange phenomenon and it is perhaps on account of the ascetic’s exhorta- 
tions that the two gods came to be acquainted with the mystery of the 
phenomenon and thus to regard Siva as the supreme Lord of the universe 
whom they worship once in the shape of a flaming pillar and then in the 
form of Mukha-linga in the last two panels. 

In^ the second cover various gods are represented worshipping the 
Lihga. The text of the ‘Sivadharma’ of the present manuscript also des- 
cribes how the diflferent gods, such as Brahma, Indra, Kuvera, Visvedeva, 
Vayu, Visnu, the eight Vasus, the two Asvinikumaras, Varuna, Agni,Surya, 
Candra, the Raksasas, the Pisacas, the Guhyakas, the Divine Mothers, etc., 
worshipped the Lihga. Many gods of this list may be recognised in the 
different panels of the present cover. The first and the second panels may 
be identified respectively as those of Brahma and Visnu worshipping the 
Lihga. The third panel is apparently the representation of the god Siva 
worshipping the Lihga. The trident in one of the hands, the vertical third 
eye on the forehead, and the matted locks instead of the usual crown on 
the head clearly support this identification. Lihga is but a form of Siva 
himself and Siva worshipping the Lihga may appear to be strange. In 
Indian religious philosophy and art the deity is frequently shown in the 
pose of a yogi immersed in deep meditation. A passage in the Mahabharata, 
may help to explain the mystery of a god shown as a yogi or in the 
act of worshipping. Narada once visited the Badarikasrama to see Nara 
and Narayana. He finds Narayana engaged in the act of worshipping ; 
bewildered at this (because Narayana was himself an object of worship) 
' N^ada asks him about the latter’s object of devotion. The god tells him 
that he was worshipping his original Prakrti (‘Para-Prakrti’), the source ®f 
all that is and all that is to be. On this analogy the present panel may 
clearly be identified as I§iva worshipping the Lihga, which he considers to 
be his original Prakrti and hence the supreme force in the universe. Among 
the other panels we may recognise Indra worshipping the Lihga in the sixth 
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panel. The identity of the god is certain because of the ‘vajra’ held in one 
of the hands and the horizontal third eye^ on the forehead, which according 
to the iconographic texts are distinctive cognisances of Indra. The ninth 
panel probably shows Varuna as a fat two-handed deity, with perhaps 
a noose in one of his hands, worshipping the Lihga. The crimson 
god of the fourth panel holding a full-blown lotus flower in the left 
hand may probably be identified with Surya, the Sun-god worshipping 
the Lihga, The Lihga of reddish copper colour, as shown in the present 
panel, may also support this identification, as according to the ‘Sivadharma’ 
text Surya is enjoined to worship a Lihga made of copper. 

The identification of the other panels is diflhcult because of the lack 
of sufficient details vhich help in the identification. Among these may 
probably be recognised some of the other gods who are mentioned in the 
‘Sivadharma’ text as worshipping the Lihga. In the last panel may be 
identified one of the Visvedevas worshipping the Lihga. The Visvedevas 
according to the ‘Visnudharmottaram’^ are to be represented like Indra 
with a third eye on the forehead. The third eye on the forehead of the 
deity of the present panel may hence lend some support to this 
hypothesis. The god with the sword in one of his hands may probably 
be identified as one of the eight Vasus worshipping the Lihga. 

The paintings are executed directly on the wooden covers without 
any backing of cloth, which is the usual practice in later periods. Over 
the polished surface of wood there is a priming of white on which 
the illustrations are drawn in ochre. The different sections are then 
filled up with pigments, green, blue, yellow and red being the principal 
ones. The outlines are emphasised by thick brush lines of deeper tones. 

The paintings belong to the general type of Eastern Indian paintings. 
Nepal, though within the orbit of the Eastern Indian tradition, developed 
certain individual peculiarities in the course of time ; they are clearly 
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1 . 6nklaBcaturTi5ano dvipo Mahendtasja '/aitapanitTam | Tiryaglalatasamstham trtlyamapi 
looanamapi cihijam il Ephat Samhita, vii, 42 . 1 iryaglalatagenaksma Kartavyaica Vibhujita^ I 
Vi$9adharmotS^raqi. 

2. ViBvedevabtatha Kirya^j ^ktatttpadhara^ gurSj> | TiryaglalatagenSksma I Vianu. 

dhamottaiaip, Lxzii. 



sppcitent in these illustrations. On stylistic considerations they belong 
to a rather later phase. A number of Buddhist manuscripts, dating 
from the 10th century A. D., are embellished with miniature paintings, 
both inside and on the covers. Brahminical paintings of this order are 
relatively rare. In this connection reference may be made to a manuscript 
of the ‘Pingalamata’, a Tantrik work of great importance, copied during 
the reign of King Rudradeva in Nepal Saravat 294 ( 1174 A. D. ). 
The paintings on the covers of this manuscript agree with those under 
examination in style and execution, and on account of this the paintings 
may, be placed to about the same period, i. e. the late 12th Cent, or 
early 13th Century A. D. As regards quality the paintings of the 
present Ms. are poor and decadent. The manuscript of the 
‘Lalitavistara’ was copied in 1036 A. D. an(^ the other manuscripts, 
also, belong to about the same date on palacographical grounds. The 
covers, hence, appear to be much later than the date of the manuscript. 
Miniature paintings of this date are not many. We do however know 
a large number of the earlier and later periods. These paintings are 
important, hence, as supplying a valuable link betw’een the early and 
later phases of Nepalese painting. 



VASAVADATTA AND SAKUNTALA SCENES 
IN THE RANIGUMPHA CAVE OF ORISSA 

by V. S. AGRAWALA 


The caves in the Udayagiri hill in Orissa are well-known for the 
inscription of King Kharavela engraved in one of the caves known as 
the Hathigumpha. The other important caves in the Udayagiri group 
are the Ranigumpha and the Ganesagumpha. These two caves are of 
very great interest on account of their sculptures. On the basis of 
the style of their architecture and sculpture these caves were rightly 
adjudged by Fergusson to belong to a period as early as the 2nd 
century B. C.^ The inscription of King Kharavela connects the caves with 
the Jaina religion. The sculptures in these caves seem ^ illustrate 
stories but they have not so far been identified. 

The frieze occupying the upper part of the verandah of the upper 
storey in the Ramgumpha cave contains seven bas-reliefs within the 
interspaces of the eight doorways. Of the scenes in the frieze of the 
Ganesagumpha only two are of major importance. 

Scenes 1 to 7 in the Ranigumpha cave have been amply illustrated 
by Dr. Rajcndra Lai Mitra in his ‘Antiquities of Orissa*, VoL )S 
(1880), plates VI to XI and the two scenes of the GaneiE^umpha ^ob 
plate XV and XVI of the same book. They were described in dJ^ 
in the “Cave Temples of India” (Fergusson and 'lfol^ess, 1880, pp. 81 h^ 
Ranigumpha, and pp. 86-88, Ganeragumpha). ^efly they may *bc 
described as follows : 


1. Cf. however Baehhofer, ‘£arly ladian Sculpture*, p. 50 ; fls, IST.lsO, 



(A) Ramgumpha. Scene 1 : ( Mitra, Plate VI ) a celestial figure 
carrying a basket of , lotus garlands. 

Scene 7 ( Mitra, Plate VI ). The counter-part of scene 1 on the 
proper left hand side of the frieze. 

Scene 2 represents three elephants who seem to be attacking a 
panicky crowd. In the fore-front are shown a female and a male 
figure defending themselves with a heavy club. Behind them are a 
number of female figures either seeking shelter in various attitudes 
of consternation, or by their gesture offering to assist in repelling the 
attack. Fergusson incorrectly thought that it probably represented 
some episode in the story of the conquest of Ceylon by Vijaya 
where elephants, Yaksas, and Yaksinis performed important parts. (‘Cave 
Temples’, p. 81) 

Scene 3 is one of the best preserved and most interesting of the 
series. It consists of eight figures, four male and four female, in four 
groups. The first represents a man apparently asleep inside a doerway, 
and a woman sitting by him watching. In front of these is a woman 
leading a man by the hand apparently to introduce him to the first 
pair. Beyond this on the right a man and a woman are engaged in 
mortal combat holding swords and shields in their hands. Beyond these 
on the extreme right a man carries off in his arms a woman who 
still bears her shield in her hand though she has dropped the sword, 
and is pointing with the finger of her right hand towards the fighting 
first pair. ( Mitra, Plate VIII, p. 8 ; ‘Cave Temples’, p. 82 ). This scene is 
repeated on the frieze of the GaneMgumpha and is often described as the 
rape scene. 

" ’ Scene 4 : In the first part of the bas-relief are three attendants, 
a horse and its groom restraining him. The foremost attendant holds 
a fly-whisk in his right hand and a ‘chatra’ in his left which shows 
that the principal figure who has alighted from the horse is a king. 
In the second part of the carving the royal figure is shown holding 
a bow in his left hand and arrows in the right and about to shoot 
at a herd of deer running in front of him. In between^ them is a 
blossoming tree. In the third part of the story we see the royal 
personage having withdrawn his bow from action which is now hung 
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on the left arm. He is standing in front of a tree on wiiich is seated 
a young female figure. At the foot of the tree is a deer. Fergusson 
identified this as a scene from the Sama Jataka which is very doubtful. 
( Mitra, Plate IX, p. 8 ; ‘Cave Temples’, p. 83 ). 

Scene 5 carved in the central compartment, shows a group of 
female figures apparently approaching to worship a saint seated cross- 
legged. ( Mitra, Plate X, pp. 8-9 ; ‘Cave Temples’, p. 83 ). 

Scene VI : The scene consists of three amorous couples seated 
on couches and enjoying drinks. It is similar to those depicted at 
Sanci. ( Mitra, Plate XI, p. 9 ; ‘Cave Temples’, pp. 83-84 ). 

( B ) Ganesagumpha. — The frieze in the upper storey of the 
Ganesagumpha consisted of three complete and two half reliefs. 
Two only are carved with figures. The end ones and the centre 
compartment are filled with the traditional ‘Buddhist rails’. 

Scene 1 : Of the remaining two scenes one contains a repetition 
of the abduction scene of the Ranigumpha cave. ‘There are the 
same eight persons, and all similarly employed in both. Only that 
in this one the sculpture is very superior to that in the other and 
the attitude of the figures more easy and graceful.’ ( ‘Cave Temples’, 
p. 87 ; Mitra, Plate XV, p. 10 ). 

Scene 2 : The bas-relief contains 16 persons. In the first part 
of the story we see a party of soldiers on foot, dressed in kilts and 
moving in the act of pursuing. In front of them are three persons 
on an elephant. The hindmost is a male figure showering coins 
from a purse. The middle one is also a male figure, more prominent 
than the first one and shooting with bow and arrows in the direction 
of the pursuing soldiers. » The third person is a woman driving the 
elephant with a goad held in her right hand. A tree separates this 
scene from the next one. In the second part of the scene the 
elephant is kneeling down on the ground and the riders are alighting. 
Itif, the third part of the scene we see the same three persons 
standing and moving. The last one has a big bundle or a container 
on his shoulder. In the fourth scene the female figure is seated on 
a rich cushion in a disconsolate mood and her companion is trying 
to console her. ( Mitra, Plate XVI, p. 10 ; ‘Cave Temples’, p. 88. ) 
\ • 
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These two Scenes were also illustrated by wood-cut blocks on plate 
44, Vol. VII ( 1838 ) of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by 
Major Kittoe as part of his Journal on a tour in Orissa ; pp. 679-685). 

The important point about these different scenes forming part 
of the two friezes is the fact that they illustrate independent scenes. 
As remarked by Dr. R. L. Mitra “each frame is complete by itself 
and except in outline and general character bears no relation to its 
neighbour”. ( ‘Antiquities of Orissa’, Vol. II, p. 4 ). Fergusson remarked : 
“At one time I was inclined to believe that the stories represented 
in the sculptures here and in the Ranika-Nur ( i. e. Ranigumpha ) 
were continuous and formed part of one connected history. A more 
careful study, however, of the matter with the increased knowledge 
we now possess, has convinced me that this is not the case, and 
that each division in the storeyed bas-relief must be treated as 
separate subject. In this instance ( i. e., Ganesagumpha ) it seems 
the sculptor purposely left the central compartment blank in order 
to separate the two so completely that no one should make the mistake 
of fancying there was any connection between them.” ( ‘Cave 
Temples’, p. 87 ). 

It is possible to identify with some certainty the second scene 
in the Ganesagumpha cave with an episode in the Vasavadatta story. 
Scene 5 of Ranigumpha frieze seems to represent the story of 
^akuntala. 

Vasavadatta-Udayana story. The clue to this identification is 
furnished by three terracotta plaques recently discovered from the ancient 
site of Kausambi, once the capital of King Vatsaraja Udayana. They are 
now deposited in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benares, and all are obviously 
from the same original mould. They illustrate the tensest part of the 
Vasavadatta-Udayana legend, the flight of the lovers from Ujjayini 
on the back of a female elephant in the company of their court jester 
Vasantaka. The Kausambi plaques have been published in detail in the 
Journal of the U. P. Historical Society by Rai Krishnadasa.* In this 


1. A Y^avadatta-Udayana Terracotta Plaque Irom Kausambi, by Bai KrisbrnMasa, Curator, 
Bharat Kali Bhavan, Benares ; Journal ci the U. P. Historical Society, Fauna LaU Special 
1946, pp. 82-90. 

27 
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new light thefcene in the Gane&igumpl^cave becomes clear. Both in 
the stone-relief and the terracotta plaqire the pursuers at the back of 
the elephant are the soldiers of the .king of Ujjayini. They are divided 
from their main job by Vasantaka who from his seat on the back of the 
elephant is raining a shower of cohss which the soldiers greedily begin 
to pick up. In the terracotta plaque Udayana is seated on the elephant 
and holds the lute Ghosavati in his right hand. In the sculpture he is 
shown shooting at the soldiers. The pose of Vasavadatta is identical 
both in the terracotta and the stone-relief. She is dri;ving her own 
elephant with a goad in her right hand. Whereas the terracotta plaque 
depicts only the flight scene, the stone-relief supplements it by adding a 
couple of subsidiary related scenes enacted in Udayana’s capital at 
Kausambi. In the second part of the scene separated from the first 
by a tree which marks the end of the forest Udayana and Vasavadatta 
are out of danger and seem to have reached their capital. They are 
alighting from the elephant who is kneeling on the ground. In the 
third part Vasantaka is shown with a bag on his shoulder, evidently 
the bag of coins, and Udayana is leading Vasavadatta into his palace. 
The fourth scene shows the disconsolate lady Vasavadatta inside the 
harem and the king is engaged in consoling her. 

The story of Udayana is at present available in Buddhist, Jaina and 
Brahmanical literature but it is essentially a love romance and- there 


2. The Hindu version of the Vdsavadattn-Udayana epirode occurs in the 2nd book of the 
Kathasaritsngari ■ as a part of the whole legend of Udayana. The dramas of Cbasa and later on 
of Harja are versions of the story. The Buddhist form of the story is found in the early Pali 
literature and all the versions have teen discussed by Buriingama in his bock ‘Buddhist Legends’, 
Part I, p. 62 { HOS 28 ). Although references to Udayana are found in a germinal form in the 
Jaina Agama literature, specially the Ava^akasutra, the complete love story of Udayana and Vasavadatta 
is given only in the three Lter Jaina works, viz., the Trisastisalaka-pnrujacaritra of Hemacandra 
{ 1-^th century ), the Kumarapaia-pratitodha of Somaprahha ( 1185 A. D, ), and the Mpgavati-Chaiitra of 
Maladhari-Devaprabha ( 13th century ). The commentary of Haribhadra on the Avasyakasutra 
was one of the sources of Bevaprabha. 

In the latest issue of the Journal of the American Oriental Society (December 1946) the Jaina 
version of., tbs' Vasavadatta story is discussed under the heading “Udayana-Viisavadalta 
iu klbmaoindra', by Helen 11. Johnson, pp. 295-298. 

t 
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ate no differences based on religion in the main outline of the story. 
The scene relating to the flight of Vasavadatta and Udayana on the 
elephant from Ujjayini forms a common part of all the versions. The 
terracotta plaques from Kosam and the stone-reliefs in the Udayagiri 
cave — both assignable to the 2nd century B. C. — provide the archaeological 
evidence of the main episode of the Udayana legend as it was current in 
north and east India. The main outlines are essentially the same in both, 
the only notable difference being the presence of the lute Ghosavati 
in the hands of Udayana in the terracotta scene and its absence in the 
stone-relief. 

The lute plays a prominent part in the drama of Bhasa and the 
version of the story on the terracotta with the lute in it may have been 
based on the, same original as the crama of Bhasa. ^ 

‘Scene of the mad elephant’. — Scene 2 of the Ranigumpha frieze 
( Mitra, Plate VII ) can easily be identified with one of the well-known 
episodes in the Udayana legend, viz., the scene of the infuriated elephant 
Nalagiri of the king of UjiayinI getting out of control and attacking a 
panicky crowd in a public street and his ultimate j^acification by the 
musical charm of Udayana. In the story of Hemacandra the scene 
occurs as follows : 

“One day Nalagiri pulled up his post, knocked down two elephant- 
drivers and, roaming as he liked, terrified the townspeople. ‘How is that 
elephant, which is controlled by no one, to be subdued ?’ the king asked 
Abhaya who suggested, ‘Have King Udayana sing.’ Commanded by the 
king, ‘Sing to Nalagiri’, Udayana and Vasavadatta sang to him. As a . 
result of hearing his song, the elephant Nalagiri was thrown and made 
captive. Then the king gave Abhaya another boon which he kept in 
reserve also.” 

‘Rape scene’. — The so-called rape scene in the Ranigumpha and 
Ganesagumpha caves cannot be identified with any certainty. The 
first half of the relief depicting two pairs of male and female figures ha\fe 
a seeming connection with the Vasavadatta story viz., Udayana thrown 
into prison as a captive by King Canda Pradyota and Vasavadatta 
stealthily visiting him. In the second scene Vasavadatta or 
attendant is leading Vasantaka into the presence of Udayana. But the 
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third and the fourth scenes viz^ the scene of the mortal combat betweeil 
a man and a woman and the forceful carrying away of the latter by the 
former do not agree with this explanation. 

Royal hunting scene. Dusyanta ^akuntala scene. The whole make- 
up of this very interesting scene ( No. 4 in Ranigumpha cave ; Mitra, 
Plate IX ) unmistakably points to the story of King Dusyanta visiting the 
hermitage of sage Kanva and falling in love at first sight with Sakuntala. 
The different stages in the relief are definite and clear. In the beginning 
the king arrives with his soldiers ; his own presence is indicated by a horse 
with empty back followed by an attendant holding a fly-whisk and an 
umbrella, the two signs of royalty. In the next scene the king is 
hunting and shoots his arrows at a herd of frightened deer. In the third 
scene the leader of the herd has ushered the king into the presence of a 
beautiful woman. The king has withdrawn his bow and is in the act of 
looking at her or conversing with her. The female figure .rests on 
the lower branch of a tree and the deer crouches at the foot of the tree. 

This version of the story is nearer to the legend of Dusyanta and^ 
Sakuntala as given in the Adiparva of the Mahabharata (chapters 63-64, 
Poona critical edition). It is stated there that Du§yanta once equipped 
a hunting expedition and following his game from one forest to another 
reached the hermitage of sage Kanva. Leaving his army and ministers 
behind he entered the hermitage alone. He found it lonely except 
for a maiden who was the daughter of the sage and who entered into 
conversation with him. The king cunningly accosted her by saying 
that he had come to pay his homage to ^i Kanva. The girl thereupon 
said that her father had left for another part of the forest to gather 
fruits. Then the king questioned her as to het identity and as to how 
the sage Kanva practising self-control could have her as his daughter. 
Sakuntala in reply related the story of her birth from the union of 
Menaka with Visvamitra, As soon as she had finished, the king 
openly offered his love to her which she after some hesitation and 
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assurance accepted. In this simple fabric there is no place for the female 
friends of Sakuntala viz., Priyamvada and Anasuya whome K^dasa 
introduces in his drama for the first time and also none of the 
sophisticated overtures of love from either side. 

Thus we find in the caves of Udayagiri hill the representation of 
the two most important love romances of ancient India, the story 
of Vasavadatta and Sakuntala.^ The story of Vasavadatta is referred 
to by the celebrated grammarian Patanjali who wrote his Mahabhasya 
in the reign of Pusyamitra ^unga in the 2nd century B. C., a 
contemporary of King Kharavela when the group of Udayagiri caves 
was excavated. These romantic love stories formed part of the 
common literary and art heritage of ancient India and their introduction 
in the repertoire of carvings in the Jaina caves in the extreme 
east of India is proof of their universal popularity. 


1. Di. Motiohandra howeyei wiitea : 

“I identify the scene depicting the hunting of a winged deet with tke ^rabtianuga J&taka (No. 4S3). 
The appeatanoe of a Buddhist Jataka in a Jain shrine need not surprise ua as many Jatakas could be traced 
‘verbatim* in Jain literature, of course elucidating the Jain moral. The story runs as follows : 

‘‘The Bodhisattva was once bom as a winged deer. The king of Benares once went out hunting 
with his oonrtiers, who contrived to drive the winged deer near the king ; he shot, the winged deer rolled 
over as if hit, but soon got up and ran away. The oonrtiers laughed and the king set off in pursuit of 
the winged deer. During the chase he fell into a pit, and the winged deer taking pity on him rescued 
him from the pit and taught him the Law.” , 

“In the first part of the relief the king with his courtiers and horse is shown aiming at the winged 
dear. It is no ordinary deer but a winged one, ‘^rabha’, which is acoompanied with what appears to 
be a hnnum faoed doe. In the next stage of the relief the king Stands apparently rescued from the pit. 
The hind part of the rescued deer is bent which probably indicates that it had lowered so 

that holding it the king could be dragged out. On the extreme right is a tree goddess witnessing 'ua? 
scene. This device has apparently no connection with the story and may be purely meant as space-filler.'’ 



NRTTA MANJARI 

THE 62 FUNDAMENTAL SEQUENCES 
OF MOVEMENT IN BHlBATA nATYAM 

by LEELA ROW 


INTRODUCTION 

Bharata Natyam, or Dasi Attam of South India, is considered the 
most ancient and technically, the purest form of classical dancing in 
India today. It derives all its movements from the principles laid down 
by Bharata Muni and other great sages. It used to be performed all over 
India, but is now on the verge of extinction, partly on account of the 
dearth of able teachers, and partly because it is a very strenuous and 
complicated type of dance. There are, however, still a few dancers such 
as Balasaraswati, Bhanumati, Viralakshmi and others who have helped 
to keep up this traditional style. His late Highness the Gaekwad Sayaji 
Rao of Baroda brought to his state Gaurabai, one of the best Tanjore 
dancers of her time. She was the Baroda court dancer for over fifty 
years ; even now though she is over seventy, her movements are 
incredibly precise and exquisite and her facial expressions interpret all the 
poetic emotions of the song and dance. While teaching me, she was 
always particular that I should practise each movement minutely so as to 
be able to concentrate entirely on expression, once the steps were 
thoroughly mastered. It is my earnest hope that this essay will help those 
who wish to learn the elements of Bharata Natyam. 

The technique consists of a number of adaus, or phrases of 
co-ordinating hand and foot movements, done to the accompaniment of 
J ^ y9iri‘>‘^s^ythmic syllables, known as bols in the dance language. When 
these adaus are mastered by the pupil, they are knit together into 
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different forms of dances according to the melody and timing of classical 
South Indian music, or to describe the words of Sanskrit and Telugu songs. 

Before studying the adaus, it is necessary to be well acquainted with 
a few technical terms as described in the Sanskrit text of Bharata Muni. 


These are : 

Abhimukha 

Adhomukha 

Agratala 

Alapadma 

Ancita 

Angaparyaya 

Ardhacandra 

Ardhapataka 

Bol 

Hamsavaktra 

Musti 

Nisannoru 

Pataka 

Paranmukha 

Sama 

Sikhara 

Svastika 

Tiryanmukha 

Tripataka 

Tryasra 

Uttana 


the position of the hand when the palm is opiposite 
the face. 

the position of the hand with the palm facing 
downwards. 

the position of the foot, balanced on the ball with 
the heel raised. 

a hand pose, with the fingers opened out. 

the position of the foot when only the heel touches 

the ground. 

the repetition of movements with the opposite band 
and foot. 

a certain hand pose depicting the half moon, 
a hand pose, like Tripataka, but the fourth finger 
is also bent. 

a dance syllable uttered to accompany each movement, 
a certain hand pose which represents a swan’s head, 
a hand pose like a fist. 

the position of the thighs when they are lowered. 

a hand pose resembling a flag. 

the position of the hand when it faces the audience. 

the feet or thighs in their natural position. 

a hand pose resembling a crest. 

the position of the hands or arms when crossed. , 

the position of the hand when it is at a slant. 

a certain hand pose. 

the foot when it is slightly turned out to ItaTe’dfs.^ , , 

the hand when the palm faces upwards, 

/ ' 
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While practising the adaus, the student must pay attention to 
certain rules which are common to most of the exercises ; these are 
‘saustavahga’ ( the body kept firm in perfect symmetry ), tryasra feet 
( the toes pointing slightly to their side ), graceful hand and arm 
movements, precision and smoothness in rhythmic co-ordination of 
hand and foot movements, eyes fixed on the hand in action, and above 
all a happy facial expression. Each step should be placed firmly, 
almost in a stamping manner ; when the foot is raised and lowered in 
the same spot, the distance between the feet should not exceed three 
inches, but if moved forward or sideways the dancer steps according 
to her build. All the bols must be uttered while practising the 
adaus, but not while performing an item. One of the musicians of 
the orchestra beats the time with a small stick and sings the bols or 
words of the song. 

Bharata Na^am is essentially a woman’s dance, and on no account 
should a man perform it. The dance is for beautiful young girls, with 
slender waists and large expressive eyes. 




m 




movement to touch the ground ; lastly she rises and touches 
her temples. 



PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 

To gain elasticity, the student should sit down with the left foot 
agratala (the left knee touching the ground), stretching out the right to 

its side (the right foot ancita). Placing the right ardhacandra han on 
the waist, she should bring the left arm in an upward circular movement 
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♦ The nambew below the single figures refer as a rule to the Sdau or exeroise where that particular 
figure ooours for the first time. The number of the adan is given in Bomah numerals (I, II, eto. ), the 
number of the exeroise Is abbreviated as Ex. I, eto. 




EXERCISE II 

1. With the right hand, adhomukha sikhara, on the shoulder, the 
left stretched out, jump, and then step with the left foot ; Fig. 1. 

2. Kick back the right foot ( to touch the right hip ) before 
lowering it to the ground, and in the same way kick back the left foot. 
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EXERCISE III 

With the hands on the waist, feet tryaka, nisannoru, do the 
following exercises : 

Raise and lower each foot alternately in the same spot ; the body 
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EXERCISE VI 

As in Ex. IV repeat the movements of each foot twice, 
‘teyurt,’ rt ft ancita. 
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Adau VIII is similar to adau VII, but only Figs. 1 and 2 are done, 
first to the sides, then jumping forward with the right foot, and the body 
turned to the side so that the right side faces the audience, then backwards 
with the left foot in this position. In the angaparyaya after doing the 
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Bols : tai, taidatta. 

On tai step firmly with the right foot fryaka slightly towards 

the right, keeping the arms at a slant, the right paran- 
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Adau . 



ADAU XII 

Bols : tat te dha, dhit te dha. W 1 «rT 

At the beginning of this adau, both hands are in ^ikhara near the 
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adau xin 

The movements of this adau are similar to adau XII, but the 
movements are repeated [ XII ( 1-4 ) ; and similarly XII ( 5-8 ) ]. 
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Adau XIV 
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ADAU XVII 

Bols J tat te dha/dhit te dha. 

Do adau XII without the jump on the second dha ; instead of the 
jump place the legs and feet in sama, and bring down the arms gracefully 
in a circle from above the head to their side as in Fig. 1. 
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in front gradually until it is completely stretched. 

Angaparyaya of these movements to the hols : dhit t^ te ta. The 
dancer faces the audience all through the adau. 

Angaparyaya of the whole adau, commencing with the left foot, 
and sending the left hand in a circle in front of the body. 
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•Hg. i which U not shown here is exactly like Fig. 3 but the right hand is extended while the left 
|s brought near the chest. 
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Adau xxviii 

Bofs : ta te te ta/ dhit te te ta. 

At the beginning of this adau, both adhomukha pataka hands 
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ADAU XXIX 
Bols : ta te te ta/dhit te te ta. 

Doing the same steps as in the previous adaus, send up both arms in 
a large circle ( down and up ), the hands in alapadma, until they meet 
in svastika above the head. Watch the course of the right hand and bend 
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In the same way do ahgaparyaya y^hich includes doing adau XXIX 
moving towards the left ( starting with the left foot ), and ^oing forwap4 
ip an oblique direction towards the left. 
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This adau is similar to adau XXXIV, only the movements are 
repeated ( 1-4 ; 5, 6, 3, 4 ; ). 
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Bols : te hat/ te I. 

First do adau XXXIV. 

On ,te . move forward with the right foot, raise the uttana 

alapadma hand slightly so that it is abhimukha, and 
ft keep the left utlana harpsavaktra over the head ; Fig. 1. 
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Bols : te. te, te, te/dhit dhit te. ^ I 

This adau is exactly like adau XLII, but the first two steps are 
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6ols : dhit dhit te. 

The steps are exactly like those of the previous adau, but the hands 
move as in adau XXVII. Fig. 1, is the position of the hands on the te of 
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dhit dhit te 
(Bod? iaoei audiesoe) 



Adau XL VIII 



Bols : dhit dhit te. 

Do the steps of the previous adau, but hand movements of adau XXX. 
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As in adau XXXII, move sideways first towards right, then towards 
left, and then forward towards the right doing all the steps and hand 
jpovem^nts of adau XX-VUI. 
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Adau liii 

This adau is very much like the previous adaus. 
Bols : te, te, te/dhit dhit te. ^ ^ ^ I 
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Adau LIII 






Bols : te. te. te. te. 

This adau is a combination of adaus XI and XVII done 
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Adau LIV 



XVII. a. Et, 11. a. 



Bols : te/ dhit dhit te. 

All through this adau one arm is in front of the body, with its 
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* The dancer faoei the audience all the time, s^nd the left arm must be swung back, over the head and 
In front very smoothly. 




ADAU LVI 

This adau is very similar to the previous adau, but the bols are te, te 
te/ dhit dhit te. 

On the first three te step with alternate feet tryasra, and make three 
rhythmic movements with the wrist of the hand in front of the body. 
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ADAU LVIII 

Bols ; te, te/dhit dhit te/te te ta. « ^ | ^ i ? ^ i 37 
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Adau LVIII 






Adau LiX 

Bols : te, te/te te/dhit dhit tc. ^ ^ I S & 1 
On te Jump in the sitting posture facing audience, the right 

alapadma hand near the chest, the left in a semi-circle ; 
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On te ya repeat these movements ; Figs. 1 and 2, Ex. I. 

Ahgaparyaya of these movements twice to the bols teyun 

dattaiteya ; Figs. 1, 4, li 4, Ex. I. , . i 

Then on teyun jump in sitting posture, hands haipsavaktra near tfi? 

^ r7i ^ r\ 
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on te bring the hands back to near the chest. 

Body faces audience all the time. 
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Ex. Cont. 



In the same way practise adaus XXI, XXII. XXIII, XXIV, XXV, to 
the bels : tat te dha a/dhit te dha a ; gradually faster. 

Adaus XII, XIII, XTV, XV, are practised without the jump ; instead 
of the jump, step quickly with the foot which is ancita. 

Adau XVIII may be practised to the bols ; tat dhe dha a/tai tai/dhit 
dhit te. 

In all these exercises, the dancer should increase her speed very 
gradually, after all the movements are thoroughly mastered with grace and 
precision, just as a musician studies a difficult passage, by playing the notes 
several times over and over again. . i 
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When all the adaus are mastered by the pupil, she 
learns the various items of Bharata Na^a which are 
Alarippu, Jatisvara, Sabdaip, Svarajati, Varnam, Javali,. 
Padain and Sloka. These are composed of certain themes, 
combined with movements of the adaus, and set to a 
particular timing and melody. 

For instance, there are two types of Alarippu, one 
in tisrajati tala, and the other in misrajati. Both 
have practically the same movements with slight 
variations in the rhythm. The Alarippu is an invocative 
dance done at the beginning of a Bharata Natyam. 
performance. 

The dancer stands with her hands joined above her 
head and does a few movements with her neck and eye- 
brows at a slow tempo. I 

Then with her arms out in 
a semi-circle ( the elbows slightly 
bent ) she does rhythmic move- 
ments with her neck, eyebrows,^ 
shoulders, forearms, first at a slow 
tempo, then at a medium tempo. 

Next the same rhythmic | 
movements are done in a sitting 
posture, followed by more rhyth- 
mic movements of the hands. 

After this, the dancer does ] 
the whole of adau LX at a fast 
speed (presto), then adaus XIX and XX very slowly (adagio), then adaus^ 
XIX and * XXII very fast, adau XL VI slow, adau XLVI fast, adau 
XLIV fast, adaus LI, LII, LIII at a medium tempo ( moderato ). 
Lastly, she recedes doing a number of small steps with sama 
( pada ) steps, making three large circles of the arms ( down and 
up above the head ), joins the hands above the head as in Fig. !„ 
57 
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■and ends the dance by standing with her legs and feet samapada as 
in Fig. 2. 

The second item, Jatisvaram, is a musical composition to the accom- 
paniment of which the dancer does appropriate co-ordinating movements 
■ of the neck, head, and hands and feet. The tempo is usually slow. 

The third item, Sabdam, is a Telugu song addressed to Lord Krishiw. 
and which generally ends with the words’ Salutation to Thee’. The words 
of the song are interpreted by mudras ( hand poses ) and facial expression 
and in between the verses, the dancer does a number of movements from 
the various adaus to suit the particular -theme. 

The ^abdam is followed by Svarajati, a musical composition rendered 
in gesture language with several dance cadences ; the Svarajati is one of 
the most elaborate dance items, and embodies many beautiful dance 
preludes, interludes and finales. 

Then the Varnam begins ; this is a long item accompanied by a 
Telugu song in praise of Lord Krishna. Each verse is sung several times, 
and the dancer uses different mudras each time, followed by movements 
of the adaus, done adagio, moderato and presto. 

After the Varnam the Javali is danced ; it is an erotic poem sung 
and danced in praise of certain characters, and also contains dance 
sequences. 

The Padam is a very popular item, and often the dancer includes two 
or three types of Padam in her programme, and there is a song mostly 
alxjut Parvati’s love for Siva. Like the other items it includes several 
adaus. 

Next comes the Tillana, the most complicated and strenuous iteih. 
It is essentially feminine in form, and requires a complete mastery of the 
technique, the adaus being done mostly presto. At the same time special 
attention must be paid to the movements of the neck, eyebrows and eyes. 

Lastly, a Sanskrit sloka is sung, and accompanied by mudras. It is 
usually about the Greatness of Lord Krishna. 

When the dancer sings, her facial expression plays a prominent part, 
as she hardly makes any movements with her legs, which are ‘sama’. The 
facial expression consists of appropriate movements of the head, eyeS, 
-eyebrows, eyelids, eyeballs, lips and neck. These are taught by the 


'Guru, and are also described in the various Sanskrit treatises oh dance 
and drama. 

The musical accompaniment includes a mridahg (drum), a viblih, or 
any string instrument and a singer who sings, and beats the bols with a 
small stick. 

The Tanjore costume consists of long, loos 2 trousers, made of rich 
brocade, over which a nine yards sari is draped. The pleats of the Mri are 
taken between the legs ; a brocade sash tied round the waist hangs loosely 
in front. The corsage is also made of some rich material. The dancer 
wears numerous ornaments such as earrings, three noserings, bangles, hair 
ornaments and a gold belt. In the illustrations of the adaus, however, the 
-author wore a light costume in order to show all movements clearly. 

♦ * * 

Words for ^abdam ( Telugu ) 

Krishna, how could you touch the body of that damsel, calling her 
in haste ? Is that fair ? 

I trust you implicitly. I bow to you, and entreat you ; is it right 
that you should dishonour me ? 

I pray to you thinking you to be a Great , Person. I can not bear 
the pangs of this love for you now. 

Why these wiles ? Gopala, even now you can save me, and I bow 
to you. 

* 

Words for Padam ( Telugu ) 

Who is she that has snatched away my beloved who gave his love 
to me ? 

The son of §rl Vaidyanatha, worshipped by Madhava, has not yet 
<ome, oh friend. 

♦ 

W^ords of an A^mpadi from the Gita Govinda ( Sanskrit ) 

Get thee, gone, oh Madhava. Get thee gone, oh Ke^va. Utter not 
’thy deceitful excuses. 
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Follow her, Lotus eyed one, who remedied your distress. 

Eyes burdened with love, red and weary with night long vigi£ 
proclaim thy surfeit of dalliance. Go away Krishna. 

* 

Words of a ^loka ( Sanskrit ) 

Within her house, seeing the thief K^hna, 

One GopI locked the door and went to Krishna’s mother. 

But seeing Him there also tied to a mortar with a rope. 

She was struck with wonder. 



# 



Illustrated articles destined for this 
Volume could not be included on account 
of technical difficulties. They will be 
published, together with their Plates, in 
VoL XV of the Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art. 
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